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Assessing  the  Swearer  Presidency 

After  eleven  years  as  Brown's  president, 
Howarti  Swearer  will  leave  before  the 
year's  end.  Herewith  a  kaleidoscopic 
look  at  the  Swearer  era. 
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The  Challenges 

Brown  has  come  a  long  way  un- 
der Swearer,  but  further  chal- 
lenges await  his  successor. 

Brown's  Fifteenth  Presidency 
A  chronology. 

"A  Unique  Time  in  Brown's 

History' 

Reflections  by  members  of  the 

Brown  family. 

Just  One  More 

A  photograph  album. 


A  Scholar  Offers  Hope  for  the 
Israel/Palestinian  Dilemma 

Visiting  Professor  Sammy  Smooha  says 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  his  country- 
Israel — to  take  bold  steps  toward  peace  ir 
the  Middle  East. 
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Swearer  at  the  1988  Commencement 
by  John  Foraste 


«  iy»»  bv  Broum  Alum,,,  M„„lhly   Published 
raonllily,  wiih  combined  Issues  In  Decem- 
ber/January. June/July,  and  Augusl/Scp- 
lemtxrr,  by  Brown  Universily.  Providence. 
R.I.  Primed  by  The  L.ane  Press,  P  O.  Box 
l-W.  Burlinpon,  Vt.  05402.  Editorial  offices 
are  In  Nicholson  House,  71  George  St.. 
Providence,  R  I   02906    Member,  Council 
for  the  .Wvancemenl  and  Support  of  Edu- 
'  canon  The  Mmilhli  is  sent  lo  all  Brown 
^alumni.  Please  allow  eighl  weeks  for 
jchanges-of-address,  which  should  be  sent  to 
'Box  1854,  Providence,  R.I,  02912. 


Address  Correction  Requested 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


The  Yankelovich  survey 


KdiiDi :  M\  luisbaiul  .iiul  1  received 
an  issue  i)l  ihe  BAM  tliis  month  and 
were  pleased  to  read  the  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  survey  {BAM,  February). 
However,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  method  of  research  cho- 
sen is  not  considered  statistically  valid 
by  researchers,  social  science  or  other- 
wise, because  it  is  a  self-selected  sam- 
ple. That  is,  the  responses  received 
were  from  those  who  chose  to  re- 
spond, and  these  kinds  of  responses 
generally  come  from  people  who  have 
positive  things  to  say  about  the  subject 
of  the  survey  they  are  being  asked  to 
participate  in.  While  this  methodology 


is  used  often  (by  Shere  Hite,  for  exam- 
ple) and  it  doesn't  invalidate  the  re- 
sults altogether,  an  article  regarding  a 
study  of  this  nature  should  at  least 
mention  the  lack  of  statistic  validity  in- 
herent in  a  self-selected  sample.  The 
follow-up  phone  calls  to  people  who 
then  asked  to  be  called  simply  rein- 
forced, or  doubled,  the  self-selected 
nature  of  those  respondents. 

We're  sure  that  the  figures  would 
still  come  out  highly  lav<)ral)le  when 
adjusted  for  this  factor,  but  do  not  feel 
they  would  be  as  high. 

Also,  we  felt  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  study,  basically  that  the 
"New  Curriculum"  is  overwhelmingly 
beneficial  to  most  students,  is  not  even 


"GreerCrest  is  independent 
living  with  full  security" 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Mellon. 
Retired  Executive 

"GreerCrest  is  the  ideal  retirement 
community.  My  wife  and  I  travel  a 
lot,  yet  everything  is  safely  cared  for 
while  we  are  gone.  We  are  always 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  many  friends 
we  have  made  here." 

Discover  GreerCrest  in  the  beauti- 
ful Hudson  Valley  of  New  York. 
For  our  latest  brochure,  call  toll  free 
1-800-433-6092,  or  write  us  at  Box 
D-V68,  Millbrook,  NY  12545. 
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borne  out  by  the  research  presented. 
An  almost  equal  number  of  people  (44- 
percent  and  37  percent,  respectively) 
felt  that  the  curriculum's  strength  was 
its  emphasis  on  flexibility  and  that  its 
lueakness  was  its  flexibility.  (See  the  chart 
in  the  article.)  Flexibility  is  the  key  fea- 
ture that  makes  this  curriculum  unique 
and  yet  an  almost  equal  number  of  re- 
spondents see  that  as  a  weakness  as  see 
it  as  a  strength.  An  interesting  study, 
but  it  needs  to  be  much  more  precise. 

Irene  and  Sa.m  C.r.avina,  '82  Sc.M 

Providemr 

Editor:  As  one  of  the  4,445  alumr 
who  completed  the  Yankelovich  survc 
on  Brown,  I  read  with  particular  inter 
est,  but  growing  discomfort,  Mr.  Yan- 
kelovich's  report  of  his  survey  results. 
My  discomfort  was  based  on  the  feelin 
that  Mr.  Yankelovich's  almost  effusive 
praises  for  Brown  and  its  new  curricu 
lum  were  not  completely  supported  b; 
the  survey  data  reported. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  limitatioi 
of  the  Yankelovich  survey  is  that  it  lack 
adequate  benchmarks.  How  would 
alumni  of  other  Ivy  League  schools 
respond  to  similar  questions  about  thei 
alma  mater?  How  would  Brown  alumr 
who  graduated  prior  to  1973  respond 
to  these  questions? 

The  BAM  article  also  fails  to  ex- 
plore some  intriguing  survey  results 
that  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
New  Curriculum  in  particular,  the 
marketability  of  the  New  Curriculum  t 
prospective  college  students  in  the  lii- 
ture,  and  the  "value-added"  of  a  liber; 
arts  education  as  provided  b\  Brown 
general. 

For  example,  44  percent  of  the 
survey  respondents  felt  the  New  C^urr 
culum's  flexible  structure  was  a  plus 
while  37  percent  felt  it  was  a  weaknes: 
Thirty-five  percent  enjoyed  the  inde- 
pendence offered  them  by  the  N.i... 
while  36  percent  apparently  felt  cast 
adrift  by  the  independence  and  lack  « 
counseling  under  the  N.C.  Clearly,  thi 
New  Curriculum  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  all  or  even  most  of  its  intende 
beneficiaries. 
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U.S.  Trust  has  the  stabiHty  you  find 
only  in  a  trust  company,  and  a 
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We've  been  in  business  since  1853. 
And,  we're  one  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  country  in 
managing  investments  and  han- 
dling securities. 

What  sets  us  apart  are  care- 
fully planned  protective  measures 
such  as: 

■  The  precaution  of  placing  your 
securities  in  a  fiduciary  account, 
completely  separate  from  U.S. 
Trust  assets. 

■  The  extra  protection  of  a  com- 

^    plete  review  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Banking  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

As  a  U.S.  Trust  custody  client, 
^^ou're  assigned  an  experienced 
Personal  Account  Officer  who 
'2:ives  your  account  individualized 
ittention— one  of  many  features  in 
he  fully  integrated  service  U.S. 
Trust  provides.  The  details  are  in 
our  Custody  Services  brochure. 
\nd  we  even  handle  the  transfer 


of  your  securities  to  a  U.S.  Trust 
custody  account. 

Remember,  we've  been  around 
134  years,  and  we're  planning  to  be 
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th.m  graduatrs  lioiii  iIk-  Iiim  lliut- 
years"  ol  ihc  New  CimKulimi  coultl  he 
a  rcsiill  ol  biifis  lu'ini^  worked  out  over 
lime  (positive)  m  a  sell -selection  pro- 
cess among  Uiouii  .ipplu  ants,  where 
high  school  juMKiis  si  i  king  a  more 
structured  (and  pei  haps  rigorous) 
curriculum  are  dissuaded  hy  the  K.i'.. 
from  entering  Brown.   I'his  raises  the 
possibility  that  the  N.C.  ma\  be  making 
Brown  a  less  attractive  ediu  .ninn.il  .il- 
ternative  to  broad  antl  impoiuml  scg- 
ments  of  the  student  market,  .1  posMhil- 
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the  innate  talents  anfl  abilities  sliidents, 
chosen  in  a  rigorous  and  com  petit  i\e 
admissions  process,  brought  to  Broun, 
and  which  were  as  valuable  it  not  more 
valuable  to  them  in  their  lives  attei 
Brown  than  the  liberal  arts  education 
tbe\  olit.iined  there.  According  to  \()iii 
aitnle.  .').")  percent  of  the  survey  re- 
spondents aie  in  a  career  their  under- 
graduate life  led  them  to  plan  for.  while 
89  percent  are  leading  the  lite  the\ 
want  to.  1  happen  to  be  both  part  of 
that  55  percent  and  89  percent  l)iil 
wonder  about  that  other  large  seginenl 
of  respondents  (at  least  :U  percent)  th.it 
nui\  li.ne  found  Brown  a  deloiir  (albeit 
pie. IS. ml,  though  expensive)  on  their 
road  through  life.  And  although  92 
percent  of  respondents  would  encour- 
age their  childien  to  applv  to  Brown,  I 
wonder  about  the  63  percent  of  those 
respondents  who  didn't  bother  to  re- 
spond at  all  to  your  surve\ , 

My  concern  about  this  surve\ ,  and 
especially  your  article  on  it.  is  that  ii 
may  conceal  more  about  the  problenis 
and  shortcomings  of  lirown's  din  it  u- 
lum  than  it  reveals  about  its  successes. 

Keith  Winn.ard  '7;? 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Yanhelovich  replies: 

Irene  and  Sam  Gravina  and  Keith 
Winnard  have  raised  an  important  and 
valid  point  regarding  the  results  of  the 
alumni  survey.  Stated  simply,  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  New  Clurriculum  emerges 
as  both  a  strength  and  a  weakness  in 
the  minds  of  alumni.  If  this  finding  was 
not  conveyed  with  sufficient  tlaiit\.  1 
thank  the  writers  for  highlighting  it 
here.  Certainly,  this  point  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  article's  clarion  call  for  a 
bigger,  better,  more  focused  and  more 
sensitive  counseling  program.  It  is  our 
conclusion  that  shoring  up  this  essential 
component  of  a  flexible  curriculum 
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Unpublished  authors 
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would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
the  anxieties  expressed  in  this  study  by 
a  significant  minority  of  Brown  alumni. 

Mr.  Winnard's  concern  that  the 
survey  lacked  adequate  benchmarks 
can  be  answered  in  two  ways.  First,  one 
may  view  this  study  itself  as  the  bench- 
mark for  subsequent  measures  of 
Brown  alumni  sentiment.  Second,  al- 
though comparing  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  Brown  alumni  with  other 
Ivy  League  alumni  (or,  for  that  matter 
pre-  and  post-New  Curriculum  Brown 
alumni)  was  not  the  study's  primary 
objective,  we  were  able  to  include  a  few 
comparable  items  used  in  other  alumni 
studies.  These  confirmed  our  belief 
that  Brown's  standing  with  its  alumni  is 
unusually  high. 

The  methodological  concerns 
raised  by  both  letters  also  deserve  some 
comment.  In  designing  and  fielding  the 
study,  we  were  very  careful  to  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  a  projectible,  repre- 
sentative sample  of  Brown  alumni  from 
1973-1987.  To  this  end,  we  mailed 
questionnaires  to  the  entire  universe  of 
eligible  respondents  rather  than  a  ran- 
dom sample.  We  employed  techniques 
developed  in  the  course  of  many  years 
of  fielding  mail  surveys  to  encourage 
participation,  short  of  providing  a 
monetary  incentive;  the  actual  response 
rate  was  above  average  considering  the 
survey's  subject  matter  and  length.  We 
also  made  sure  to  divide  our  follow-up 
telephone  calls  equally  between  "posi- 
tive" and  "negative"  respondents.  We 
are  confident  the  the  survey  provides 
an  accurate  and  representative  sam- 
pling of  Brown  alumni  opinior. 

Standardized  tests 

Kditor:  I  was  ijuitc  intrigued  b\ 
[Director  of  Admissions]  James  Rog- 
ers's approach  to  the  SAT,  as  reported 
in  the  December  HAM.  Intrigued 
enough  to  request  a  c<>p\  of  iiis  "Report 
to  Schools." 

I  find  it  ironic  thai  Mr.  Rogers 
blames  parents  for  over-emphasizing 
standardized  tests  by  (for  example) 
encouraging  outside  coaching.  In  many 
cases  guidance  counselors,  teachers, 
and — yes — even  colleges  are  guilty  of 
this  same  transgression,  and  Mr.  Rog- 
ers is  no  exception.  On  page  one  of  his 
"Report"  he  urges  less  reliance  on  stan- 
dardized tests,  which  is  good.  But  pages 
4  and  5  are  covered  with  charts  that 
show  such  statistics  as  the  score  distri- 
bution of  students  accepted  at  Brown, 
further  specified  according  to  type  of 
test  (SA  r.  At;  T)  and  even  type  of  sec- 
tion (math,  verbal).  It  is  the  publication 
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ol  this  type  of  statistic  that  gives  high 
school  students  anxiety  over  test  scores. 

Finally,  encouraging  students  to 
lake  coaching  lor  standardized  tests  is 
not  the  same  as  telling  them  "you  are 
iu)t  good  enough..."  It  is  telling  them 
that  so-called  "aptitude"  and  "achieve- 
ment" exams  measiue  only  each  stu- 
dent's ability  to  take  those  exams; 
nothing  more.  As  long  as  colleges  re- 
(|uire  those  scores,  students  will  be  wise 
to  boost  them  through  effective  prepa- 
laiion. 

Anuri:w  Shaindi.in  '8ti 

Xnv  York  City 

Divestment 

Kdiioi :  "Ihere  must  be  an  alterna- 
li\c  wa\." 

Can't  the  intelligence  of  the  Cor- 
poration conceive  a  different,  "profi- 
table" way  to  complement  Brown's 
financial  portfolio?  (What  about  real, 
estate,  more  fundraisers,  etc.?) 

So,  "Brown's  South  African  invest- 
ment declined  from  $35.2  million  to  $4 
million  as  of  December  1987."  It's  not 
good  enough. 

.\s  long  as  Brown  has  $.01  holding 


in  South  Africa,  Brown  is  supporting 
the  oppressive,  dictatorial,  racist 
"government"  of  apartheid. 

To  the  Corporation,  I  pray  that 
you  think  hard  again  about  this  delicate 
issue.  And,  God  help  you  to  come  up 
with  a  solution  that  can  truly  be  recog- 
nized as  admirable  and  praiseworthy. 

MicHEi.i.F.  D.  Smith  '86 

Baslou 

Freedom  of  choice 

Editor:  I  was  distressed  to  read 
recently  that  the  Brown  faculty  is  con- 
sidering the  idea  of  re-establishing 
course  distribution  requirements.  For 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  selection  of 
courses  by  students  at  Brown  has  ex- 
emplified one  of  the  most  important 
ideals  of  our  society — the  free  market.  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  option  of 
studying  exactly  what  interested  me 
exactly  when  it  interested  me.  I  would 
have  hated  to  have  missed,  for  exam- 
ple. Professor  Jaynes'  poetry  class  in 
order  to  make  room  in  my  schedule  for 
some  mundane  required  course. 

For  an  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  students  are  not  free  to 


choose  their  courses  for  themselves, 
look  at  the  present  situation  at  Stan- 
ford. For  years,  students  were  forced  to 
study  the  works  of  authors  such  as  Ar- 
istotle (who  claimed  that  the  sun  orbits 
the  earth)  and  Machiavelli  (whose  ethics 
set  the  standards  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration), whether  they  wanted  to 
or  not.  Recent  demonstrations  at  Stan- 
ford led  to  the  present  "reformed " 
curriculum,  where  students  are  forced 
to  study  the  works  of  women  and  mi- 
norities (strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  au- 
thor's race  or  gender),  again  whetlier 
they  want  to  or  not. 

A  similar  situation  holds  at  Co- 
lumbia, where  I  served  on  the  research 
faculty.  1  was  told  by  undergrads  that 
their  required  courses  were  often 
taught  by  lackluster  graduate  students 
in  huge  sections.  If  Brown  attempted 
such  economies  of  scale,  the  students 
would  quickly  "vote  with  their  feet"  and 
avoid  such  generic-quality  courses.  The 
freedom  of  choice  at  Brown  is  what 
keeps  the  faculty  honest  and  the  level 
of  instruction  high. 

David  L.  Keller  '78 

New  York  City 


Undecided  about 
retirement  living? 

Call  Dora  collect 
and  ask  her  about 
Meadow  Lakes. 


Dora  Newman,  our  Assistant  Director  for  New  Resident  Relations,  has  been  a 
part  of  Meadow  Lakes  since  we  opened  nearly  25  years  ago.  She  can  tell  you 
first-hand  about  our  scenic  103-acre  wooded  community,  about  the  many 
conveniences  and  amenities  we  offer,  and  how  retirement  living  at  Meadow 
Lakes  is  as  active  and  independent  as  yoti  want  it  to  he.  To  schedule  a  visit,  or  to 
receive  our  illustrated  brochure  and  other  detailed  information,  please  call 
collect  or  write  Mrs.  Dora  Newman.  All  without  obligarion.  (609)  448-4100. 


Meadow  Lakes 


A  continuing  care  retirement  community  minutes  away  from  Princeton.  P.O.  Box  70,  Hightstown,  NJ  08520. 
Non-profit,  non-sectarian.  Affiliated  with  The  Presbyterian  Homes  of  New  Jersey,  founded  in   1916. 


The  portraits  in 
Lower  Manning 

Editor:  I  was  disgusted  and 
ashamed  to  read  of  the  defacement  of 
ten  portraits  in  Lower  Manning  {BAM. 
April).  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
Coalition  for  Creative  Subversion  ra- 
tionalized in  their  childish,  self-ab- 
sorbed minds  an  act  of  such  magnitude. 
Destroying  the  property  of  others  to 
make  a  point  is  simply  unacceptable  in 
our  society,  and  particularly  at  a  Uni- 
versity that  strives  to  instill  tolerance 
and  respect  in  its  students.  Vandalism 
of  this  nature  is  so  intolerable  it  ob- 
scures its  perpetrator's  intentions  and 
ironically  makes  discussion  of  the  real 
issues  involved  impossible.  When's  the 
last  time  your  consciousness  was  raised 
by  reading  gang  graffiti  on  subway 
walls? 

Another  point  of  irony  I  hope  isn't 
lost  on  the  vandals  is  that  the  $15,000 
required  to  restore  the  artwork  they 
trashed  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  the  $18,048  it  will  cost  a  class  of 
1992  freshman  to  attend  Brown  next 
year.  (This  information  appeared  in  an 


Congratulations. 

You've  just  been 
promoted.  Your  com- 
pany looks  to  you  to 
make  the  key  deci- 
sions. And,  because 
every  detail  is  so 
important,  you  need 
what  we  have: 


A  TOP  LEVEL 
EXECUTFVE  SECRETARY 


The  Personnel  Resource 

84  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  227-0677 


adjacent  column.)  Now  wouldn't  it  be 
productive  if  that  student  were  a  mi- 
nority or  someone  besides  an  "upper- 
class  white  male"? 

The  Coalition  for  Creative  Sub- 
version's perverse  definition  of  creativ- 
ity saddens  me.  How  did  they  get  into 
Brown?  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Campus  Police  investigation  to  identify 
the  students  responsible,  and  have  this 
advice  for  Dean  of  Student  Life  Eric 
Widmer:  When  you  find  them,  expel 
the  little  brats.  And  do  what  the  city  of 
Chicago  does  when  it  catches  young 
graffiti-writers.  Send  the  bill  home  to 
their  parents. 

Tracy  Brownell  Weisman  '84 

Chicago 


Editor:  I  had  a  dream.  It  was  the 
year  2000.  A  ten-year-old  boy  was  ask- 
ing his  father  about  his  days  at  Brown. 

"Did  you  play  football?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  write  for  the  Bnnvn  Daily 
Herald}" 

"No." 

"Did  you  play  in  the  orchestra  or 
band?" 


"No." 

"What  did-  you  do  besides  study?" 

"I  joined  the  Coalition  for  Creative 
Subversion,  and  we  spray-painted  some 
dusty  old  hundred-year-old  portraits." 

"Gee,  Dad,"  said  the  lad.  "That  was 
cool.  Real  cool." 

I  have  asked  the  BAM  to  withhold 
my  address  lest  my  "elite"  hundred- 
year-old  house  becomes  the  victim  of 
such  "creative"  terrorism. 

Win  Richardson  '29 

Peace  Dale,  R.I. 


Editor:   The  April  edition  of  the 
BAM  carries  notice  that  "Vandals  de- 
face ten  portraits  in  Lower  Manning,' 
and  that  the  future  location  of  the 
paintings — when  restored — remains 
under  discussion. 

It  would  seem  most  fitting  to  let 
them  remain  where  they  are,  unre- 
stored,  and  a  mandatory  part  of  all 
pre-admission  campus  tours  and  of 
freshman  orientation. 

James  C.  Elder  '52 

Altamonte  Springs,  Fla. 


IT  BEGINS  IN  NANTUCKET 

For  generations  a  fortunate  few  hai'e  enjoyed  the 
seductive  charms  of  Nantucket— the  cobblestone 
streets,  the  ocean  breeze,  the  carefree  island  ambience. 

Nashaquisset  invites  you  to  share  the  island  way  of 
life.  This  village  of  beautifully  landscaped  traditional 
homes  is  now  taking  shape  on  the  outskirts  of 
Nantucket  town. 

Nashaquisset  began  with  a  dream.  Your  opportunity 
to  own  here  begins  ivith  a  reply.  Arrange  for  a  priority 
preview  appointment  by  telephoning  (61 '')  228-0625. 
or  write  Nashaquisset,  ''  Nashaquisset  Lane, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554.  Priced  from  the  mid  200  $. 
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BROWN  GRADUATES 

All  the  major  OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS  are  open  to  recent  graduates. 
Those  of  you  who  had  top  grades  and  qualify  as  good  citizens  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  apply  for  any  of  the  following: 

MAXIMUM      APPLICATION 
AGE  DUE 


ROTARY 

1  year  in  most  countries 

28 

July  15 
(Contact  local 
Rotary  Club) 

MARSHALL 

2  years  in  Britain 

24 

September  28 

FULBRIGHT 

1  year  in  most  countries 
(collaborative  Fulbright 

None 
None 

September  30 
mid-January) 

RHODES 

2  years  at  Oxford 

23 

October  5 

LUCE 

1  year  in  East  Asia 

28 

October  24 

For  information  on  the  specific  requirements  of  these  and  other  fellow- 
ships, write  to: 

Dean  Nancy  K.  Baker 

Box  1939 

Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


If  you're  over  65 . . . 

Know  the  FACTS 

.  .  .  about  the  cost  of 
long-term  health  care  for 
people  like  you. 

Today,  the  costs  ot  nursing  home 
or  other  long-term  facility  care 
are  so  staggering,  90%  of  those 
who  need  such  care  face  impov- 
erishment after  just  one  year. 

But  there  is  an  alternative. 
Duncaster,  a  New  England  re- 
tirement community  planned  tor 
people  like  you,  offers  a  secure, 
independent  lifestyle  worth  look- 
mg  forward  to,  and  complete 
health  care  when  and  if  you 
need  it  .  .  .  all  at  an  affordable, 
inclusive  cost. 

Call  or  write  for  our  brochure 
for  more  facts,  and  mention 
your  school  and  class. 
(203)  726-2000,  Mrs.  Patricia 
B.  Copp,  Duncaster,  40  Loeff ler 
Road,  Bloomfield,  CT  06002 

Then  you  decide. 
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MATERNITY  FASHIONS 


DaJis,  Denvei,  Fair  Oaks  Mali  VA, 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Harris- 

irg,  PA,  W.  Hartford,  CT,  Hous- 


SCO.  Stamford,  CT, 
D.C.,  Telephonf 


Noble  Sire 
Fir  Dept 
Phila    P/> 


Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country's  largest 

gallery  specializing  in 

American  and  European  art  will  pay 

highest  prices  for  fine  paintings, 
walercolors,  drawings  and  sculpture 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present- 
All  inquiries  receive 
expert  attention  and  reply 
Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschll^Adler 


Policy  for  scholarships 

Kdilot:   I  believe  the  ssslelll  of 
granting  scholarships  at  Brown  is  ex- 
emplary. It  surely  yields  a  more  diverse, 
talented,  and  deserving  student  body 
than  would  okiii  if OuK  those  whose 
families  could   iltoid  it  (oiild  enter  the 
college. 

In  justifying  the  scholarship  polic). 
the  administration  often  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  percentage  of  the  total 
costs  of  a  Brown  education  is  paid  lor 
by  tuition  (and  other  charges).  The  dif- 
ference is  made  up  by  contributions, 
grants,  and  endowment.  This  means 
that  the  "real"  cost  of  a  year  at  Brown 
might  be  closer  to  $25,000  than  the 
current  $18,000.  In  a  sense,  then, 
everyone  is  getting  a  scholarship,  not 
just  those  who  have  financial  need. 

,S(  111 )l, II  ships  make  sense  when 
ilitu-  IS  liiLiiuial  need.  But  many  fami- 
lies (ould  altord  the  "real"  cost  of 
sending  their  progeny  to  Brown,  and  it 
seems  anomalous  that  they  should  be 
given  "scholarships."  Why  should  the 
rich  be  subsidized? 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  equitable  to 
make  tuition  reflect  the  real  cost  of  go- 
ing to  Brown,  while  still  giving  scholar- 
ships to  all  who  have  financial  need? 
This  would  be  fairer,  for  people  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  full  amount 
would  not  get  and  should  not  get  a  dis- 
count. People  with  financial  need  would 
still  get  assistance.  And,  I  suspect,  the 
University  would  get  a  bit  more  tuition 
money  overall,  from  those  who  can 
most  easily  afford  it. 

Harris  T.  Shrank  '63 

New  York  City 

Poor  counseling 

Editor:  I  have  to  agree  with  Robert 
Resko  that  counseling  and  advisement 
arc  among  the  poorer  features  of 
Brown  attendance.  I  did  get  some  help 
from  counselors  and  ministers,  etc., 
while  I  was  there  but  I  don't  remember 
it  as  all  that  helpful.  In  fact,  I  use  it  as  a 
model  of  what  a  counseling  advice  pro- 
gram shuuld  not  be  when  I  do  advising 
of  students. 

Thomas  K.  Lindsev  '69 

Lubbock,  Texas 

'Shocked' 

Editor:  I  was  shocked  to  read  in 
the  April  issue  that  University  leaders 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  a 
"blueprint"  for  an  undergraduate  gen- 
eral education  curriculum.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  defining  an  educated 


If s  easy 

tolikeabank 

that  keeps  its 

most  important 

promise. 

At  CrossLand  that  promise  is  that 

we  have  what  you  really  want  in  a  bank. 

Like  a  full  range  of  products  and 

services.  Plus  the  strength  that 

comes  from  one  of  the  largest 

financial  institutions  nationwide. 

With  assets  of  $14  billion. 

And  more  than  a  million  customers 

who  like  what  you  like.  Results. 

Why  else  would  you  actually  like  a  bank? 

CrossLand.^ 

The  bank  you  could  actually  like. 


Conveniently  located  branches  in  CrossLand  Savings  FSB,  New  York,  Member  FDIC, 

NpwVnrU   Vii-mnin    Flnrida  CrossLand  Savings  FSB,  California,  Florida,  Oregon,  Utah,  Virginia 

rNew  YorK,  Vllginia,  riOima,  and  Washington,  Member  FSLIC. 

California,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Washington.  CrossLand  and  Map  logo  are  registered  marks 

of  CrossLand  Savings  FSB. 
©  1988  CS 


ALUMNI 
;,  FLIGHTS 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Classical. 


Mysterious. 


Enigmatic. 


Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


-Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

'    .'  Department  BR-28 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hill  ,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREt.  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  I  (914)  241-0111 


person  clearly  does  not  lie  with  the 
educators  but  with  those  who  would  be 
educated.  Any  other  approach  is  a  pre- 
scription for  educational  anarchy.  I 
hope  the  faculty  sees  this  proposal  for 
what  it  is:  a  feeble  attempt  at  providing 
undergraduates  with  a  balanced  liberal 
education. 

Denni.s  C.  Bu.ss  '66  MA.  F. 

P,i,in-I,„i.  .v./. 

Counseling  at  Brown 

Editor:  I  was  pleased  to  read,  in 
the  April  issue,  that  the  state  of  coun- 
seling at  Brown  is  under  examination. 
As  a  psychiatrist,  however,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  Brown  still  does  not 
offer  a  professional  counseling  service 
to  its  students.  Peer  counseling  is  a 
wonderful  service  for  many  issues,  and 
I  was  glad  to  note  that  they  are  "trained 
U)  refer  problems  to  appropriate  pro- 
fessional staff."  But  students  should  not 
have  to  take  potentially  difficult  or 
embarrassing  problems  to  their  peers  to 
obtain  an  assessment  and  referral. 
More  importantly,  students  (and  deans 
as  well)  should  not  be  the  "front  line  on 
issues  such  as  eating  disorders,  drugs, 
sexual  orientation  questions,  suicide." 
These  are  potentially  life  threatening 
problems  requiring  professional  atten- 
tion. Would  Brown  also  provide  its 
counselors  with  antibiotics  and  splints 
to  treat  students  with  bacterial  menin- 
gitis and  fractures?  That  analogy, 
though  dramatic,  is  not  extreme.  It  il- 
lustrates a  common  misconception  that 
psychiatric  and  psychologic  difficulties 
can  mostly  be  handled  by  nonprofes- 
sionals: family,  friends,  or  lay  counse- 
lors. I  have  seen  much  damage  done  by 
this  attitude.  For  example,  as  an  indi- 
vidual struggles  with  a  depression  re- 
quiring medication,  family  or  friends 
will  suggest  that  he  or  she  "pull  yourself 
up  by  your  bootstraps." 

Students  today  may  face  major 
problems  that,  unaddressed,  can  po- 
tentially cause  severe  psychologic 
difficulties,  interfering  with  both  aca- 
demic and  interpersonal  concerns. 
These  may  include  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  eating  disorders,  distress  caused 
by  parents'  divorce  (parents  often  wait 
to  divorce  until  "the  kids  are  in  col- 
lege"), or  death  (one  in  ten  students  will 
lose  a  parent  during  the  four  years  of 
college).  For  these,  and  countless  oth- 
ers. Brown  students  deserve  profes- 
sional assessment  and  treatment. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  student  counseling  center  be 
a  priority  for  Brown.  As  a  psychiairs 
resident  al  Duke  University,  a  school 


not  dissimilar  lo  Brown,  1  was  fortunate 
to  work  in  just  such  a  center.  Duke's 
(Counseling  and  Psychologic  Services 
(CAPS),  rhis  center,  with  a  staff  of 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers,  offers  confidential  assessnieni, 
short  term  counseling,  referral  and 
career  counseling  lo  all  Duke  students 
free  of  charge.  It  maintains  a  high 
profile  on  campus,  scheduling  work- 
shops, speakers,  and  providing  a  liaison 
with  both  deans  and  dormitory  resi- 
dential counselors.  CAPS  stays  busy, 
and  provides,  I  believe,  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  university  community.  As 
a  physician  working  at  CAPS,  I  dealt 
with  a  range  of  issues,  from  freshman 
homesickness  to  situations  requiring 
medication  and  even  emergency  hospi- 
talization. I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
consequences  for  many  of  my  clients 
had  not  CAPS  been  so  readily  accessi- 
ble. 

I  would  challenge  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee  on 
Advising  and  Counseling  (including 
Peter  Heywood,  who  did  a  great  job  of 
being  warm  and  supportive  when  I  was 
al  Brown,  but  really,  Peter,  you  can't  do 
it  all!)  to  think  creatively  and  expand 
their  options.  Students  in  distress,  for 
whatever  reason,  should  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  a  confidential,  professional,  and 
rapid  assessment  of  their  difficulties. 
Brown,  as  the  University  educating 
those  students,  can,  by  providing  these 
services,  send  the  message  that  the  psy- 
chologic health,  as  well  as  the  academic 
"health",  of  its  students  is  of  value  and 
importance. 

MiNDV  OSHRAIN,  M.D.  '79 

Durham,  N.C.. 
Brown  li<i\  muIi  a  niili'r  as  Dr.  Oshrain 
describiii  l\\(  huhnj^iial  Sen'ices.  centmlh 
located  n,  Rhndc  Islaud  Hall  on  the  Green, 
is  dire,  led  In  l-'mliiunid  fioiry  „  /.■.xeliolo- 
gisl,  and  .hijlrd  H  -.eveinl  jnnjessHmal 
counselors  l/nont^h  l'-\,ii„l„!iieal  Sen'ices, 
students  hair  access  to  psychiatrists  and  oth- 
er mental-health  professionals,  tis  needed. 
— Editor 


CHAMA  RIVER 

Willow  Creek  Ranch 

One  of  America's  finest  ranches  •  14,139 
Acres  located  in  nortti  central  New  IVIexico  • 
On  Chama  River  and  Willow  Creek  •  t\^oun- 
tain  vistas,  rolling  hills  covered  with  thick 
native  grasses,  ponderosa  pme  and  oak  • 
Herds  of  elk,  trout  and  deer  •  3  tiouses. 
barns,  and  other  improvements, 

RIVERFRONT  USA 

JOHN  P.  COOK.  Broker 

Selling  Amenca's  Fmest  Rivertronr  Ranches 
701  Brazos,  Suite  500     Austin,  Texas  78701 
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Soogc 

The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
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'Patent  senility' 


F.diloT ;  .\g.iiii  I  list-  to  proclaim  the 
patent  senility  of  my  alma  mater.   1  he 
April  issue  of  BAM  contains  letters  and 
articles  (as  usual)  eloquently  depicting 
the  alarming  degree  of  the  old  girl's 
deterioration. 

Brown  pursues  her  fascination 
with  Utopia  in  the  Real  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  Ideal.  The  cost  of  this  effort  is 
apparent  in  the  Real,  in  terms  of  low- 
ered academic  standards  (noticed  by 
Mr.  Meyer),  absence  of  a  "core"  (shall 
we  say  "spine"? — referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fleron),  loss  of  philosophical  orienta- 
tion (lamented  by  Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
inability  to  communicate  her  earlier, 
worthy  notions  to  those  who  care  for 
her,  as  well  as  to  those  now  in  her  piti- 
ful care  (see  article  on  vandalism  in 
Lower  Manning). 

On  a  higher  level,  of  course,  she 
must  maintain  internal  organs  and  ig- 
nore snow  on  the  roof  (remarked  by 
Mr.  Olenick  and  Dr.  Kaprielian).  Need 
we  be  surprised  at  her  inability  to  iden- 
tify more  important  priorities? 

Sad?  Sure,  it's  sad;  but  you  have  to 
laugh  to  keep  from  crying.  If  she 
weren't  so  irrational  and  crotchety,  the 
rest  of  the  family  would  have  helped 
more.  And,  maybe,  with  better  care,  she 
wouldn't  have  gone  so  far  so  fast.  Al- 
though, money  has  never  guaranteed 
competent  care. 

And,  you  know  oldtimers'  dis- 
ease— there's  a  lot  of  it  going  around  ... 

The  breakdown  we're  watching 
was  comically  anticipated  a  century  ago 
in  the  song,  "The  Arkansas  Traveler." 
An  old  man  in  a  decrepit  shack  fiddles 
his  way  through  a  thunderstorm  while 
the  roof  rains  around  him.  A  drenched 
traveler  stops  to  offer  some  prudent 
advice  about  using  the  next  dry  spell  to 
reshingle  the  shabby  shelter,  and  the 
sage  (?)  replies:  "Get  away!  You  give  me 
a  pain!  My  cabin  never  leaks  when  it 
doesn't  rain." 

That's  the  old  girl  to  a  "T."  On  her 
good  days,  she  rejects  any  help.  On  her 
bad  days,  she  doesn't  know  where  to 
find  it.  Meanwhile,  she's  conning  those 
who  rely  on  her  for  what  she  used  to  be 
able  to  deliver. 

That's  the  saddest  part,  I  think.  As 
the  real  family  drifts  away,  the  later 
claimants  will  realize  that  the  promised 
patina  more  closely  resembles  mildew. 
The  "glowry"  days  are  past,  but  the 
afterglow  still  casts  a  flattering  hue. 
When  the  sun  sets,  things  can  get 
downright  ugly. 

Ramond  p.  Mecherle  '63 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 
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Commencement  '88:  It  was 
Michael  Harper's  first  as  mace 
bearer  and  Howard  Swearer's  last 
as  president.  It  was  also  C'hancellor 
Richard  Salomon's  final  march  at 
the  president's  side 
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A  Kodachrome  weekend 


C^ommencement  weekend — it  was 
Brown's  220th  and  Howard  Swearer's 
twelfth  and  last — saw  New  England  at 
iis  picture-postcard  best.  Cobalt  skies, 
hot  sun,  and  cool  breezes  were  the  rule, 
and  it  was  actually  warm  enough  at 
Campus  t)ance  for  women  to  dare  their 
siunmer  dresses  and  men  to  wear  their 
jackets,  rather  than  chivalrously  donat- 
ing them  to  less  seasonably  attired 
companions.  Saturday  was  perfect  for 
wandering  leisurely  from  forum  to 
forum,  catching  up  with  old  friends, 
and  picnicking  at  the  tables  on  the 
Green  while  listening  to  singer  Leslie 
Uggams  rehearse  for  the  Pops  Concert. 
.All  that  practice  must  have  paid  off,  for 
her  performance  that  evening  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  was  ac- 
claimed as  the  best  Pops  event  yet. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  on 
campus  to  partake  of  the  weekend's 
activities.  So  many  tickets  and  passes  to 
Campus  Dance  were  sold  (10,668,  to  be 
precise — up  from  9,374  last  year)  that 
additional  tables  and  speakers  were  set 
up  on  the  front  Green  to  accommodate 
the  overflow.  And  reunion  classes  seem 
to  come  back  in  bigger  and  bigger 
droves;  this  year,  2,622  alumni  pre- 
registered  for  reunion  activities  (up 
from  2,396),  and  the  alumni  relations 
staff  estimates  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  arrive  without  registering  is  on 
the  rise  as  well.  Dormitory  beds  were 
sold  out  well  in  advance,  and  a  hotel 
bed  in  Providence  that  weekend  was  as 
rare  as  ...  well,  as  a  seat  in  a  restaurant, 
perhaps. 

The  Memorial  Day  ceremonies 
were  marked  by  a  number  of  passages. 
Swearer's  last  Commencement  march 
down  College  Hill  was  Michael  Har- 
per's first  in  his  new  role  as  mace-bear- 
er; when  Rosemary  Pierrel  retired  last 
year,  she  passed  her  mace  on  to  Har- 
per, who  is  ihe  Israel  J.  Kapstein  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Eor  Chancellor  Rich- 
ard Salomon  '32,  it  was  his  final  march 


wearing  the  gold  chancellor's  chain;  at 
the  ceremonies  on  the  Green,  he  would 
give  both  his  chain  and  a  broad  hug  to 
his  successor,  Alva  O.  Way  '51.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  fiftieth  reunion,  philos- 
opher Roderick  Chisholm,  now  An- 
drew Mellon  Professor  of  the  Humani- 
ties Emeritus,  led  the  procession  as 
chief  marshal,  grinning  as  he  shook 
hands  with  former  students  and  col- 
leagues up  and  down  the  Hill.  In  addi- 
tion, Chisholm  would  sit  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  Commencement  cere- 
monies on  the  Green,  where,  along  with 
semiotician  Umberto  Eco,  diplomat 
Cyrus  Vance,  and  five  others,  he  would 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  that  day. 
The  sun  reigned  through  Monday 
morning,  and  even  then  the  gathering 
gray  held  off  for  the  parade  down  Col- 
lege Hill  and  the  dispensation  of  156 
doctorates,  eighty-two  M.D.'s,  294  mas- 
ter's degrees,  and  1,388  bachelor's 
degrees.  It  was  only  as  Swearer  read — 
in  his  often,  but  affectionately,  mim- 
icked Kansas  Latin — the  last  couple  of 
citations  for  honorary  doctorates  that 
the  sky  released  a  purposeful  drizzle. 
Then,  like  a  time-lapse  film  of  wild- 
flowers  blooming,  a  field  of  umbrellas 
popped  open  across  the  Green,  and,  as 
the  ceremonies  drew  to  a  close,  this 
year's  seniors  rushed  off  to  receive  their 
diplomas  at  their  departmental  degree 
ceremonies.  C.B.H. 

Swearer's  sermon: 
Foster  common  ties, 
eschew  self-absorption 

This  year's  speaker  at  the  Baccalaureate 
exercises,  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  as  is  tradition- 
al, was  someone  familiar  to  every  senior 
crammed  into  the  old  wooden  pews: 
President  Howard  R.  Swearer. 

The  outgoing  president  tweaked 
his  audience  at  the  start,  reminding 


them  of  their  "dreadful  vulnerability  " 
as  his  captive  audience  and  warning 
them  he  intended  to  return  in  kind  all 
their  outspokenness — at  sit-ins,  at  ral- 
lies, at  meetings — during  the  preceding 
four  years.  "I  intend  to  take  full  and 
vengeful  advantage  of  the  occasion," 
Swearer  said  with  mock  glee. 

Noting  that  in  previous  centuries, 
the  president  of  Brown  taught  a  senior 
class  in  moral  philosophy.  Swearer 
urged  the  students  to  "steer  an  honor- 
able and  generous  life  through  the 
Babel-like  clamor  of  the  world  that  will 
engulf  you;  and  ...  ponder  not  only  how 
to  make  a  living  but  how  to  make  a  life 
worth  living." 

Truth,  revered  by  Aristotle,  has 
been  superseded  in  our  modern  age  by 
superficiality.  Swearer  said.  "(F)orm 
replaced  substance,  the  medium  be- 
came the  message,  the  rule  was  to  win 
at  any  cost,  and  rhetoric  came  to  mean 
empty  words.  In  our  own  time,  the 
voices  of  true  merit  too  often  have  been 
replaced  by  the  slogans  and  subliminal 
messages  of  thirty-second  TV  spots. 
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"The  languages  of  this  world  are 
the  languages  of  self-interest,  avoidance 
of  responsibility,  self-justification,  and 
special  interests,"  Swearer  suggested. 
"If  this  be  progress  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  it  was  all  right  once,  as  Ogden 
Nash  said,  but  it's  gone  on  too  long." 

His  hope  for  Brown  graduates. 
Swearer  said,  was  that  they  would 
"listen  to  the  language  of  conscience 
that  penetrates  through  these  voices  ... 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  silence,  the  in- 
ternal dialogue  between  you  and  your 
sense  of  what  is  right." 

As  he  contemplated  his  own  de- 
parture from  Brown,  Swearer  singled 
out  for  praise  all  students  "who  have  a 
commitment  beyond  themselves  to  a 
higher  cause  which  they  perceive  to  be 
just.  I  can  now  say — as  we  are  both 
about  to  graduate — that  I  applaud  their 
commitment,  even  though  I  may  have 
sometimes  deplored  their  methods  and 
chided  them  for  ignoring  just  causes 
closer  to  home  in  favor  of  causes  more 
distant  from  the  University  ...  I  want  to 
reaffirm  the  empowerment  of  the  indi- 


Chief  marshal  this  year  was  the 
Andrew  Mellon  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  Emeritus  Roderick 
Chisholm  '38.  Here  he  waves 
at  the  applauding  seniors. 


vidual  to  make  a  difference." 

By  encouraging  civic  involvement, 
universities  can  help  to  nurture  a  more 
profound  sense  of  shared  values. 
Swearer  proposed.  And  such  a  bond  is 
needed  more  and  more  in  our  frag- 
mented society.  "We  have  placed  grow- 
ing emphasis  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  on  individualism  and  plural- 
ism," he  explained.  But  those  traits 
"may  threaten  to  erode  the  ties  that 
bind  us  together  as  a  diverse  and  plu- 
ralistic society." 

As  an  institution,  Brown  has 
"sought  to  fashion  a  sense  of  cohesive- 
ness,  what  our  Founding  Fathers  called 
'common  affection,'  "  Swearer  noted. 
"The  educational  value  of  diversity  and 
individualism  will  be  more  fully  real- 
ized the  more  there  exists  a  network  of 
common  bonds.  The  more  there  is  an 
underlying  sense  of  wholeness,  the 


more  we  can  celebrate  our  differences." 

The  antidote  to  selfish  individual- 
ism. Swearer  suggested,  is  involvement 
by  individuals  in  associations  and  civic 
efforts  of  all  kinds — a  solution  encour- 
aged at  Brown  by  the  promotion  of 
public-service  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents. In  conclusion.  Swearer  invoked 
the  spirits  of  early  Brown  presidents 
Manning,  Maxcy,  and  Wayland — 
morals  teachers  all  three — in  wishing 
the  graduating  cla,ss  well.  He  added  his 
hope  "that  in  the  clamor  that  surrounds 
you,  you  will  hear  the  silent  voice  that 
leads  you  to  do  honorably  and  gener- 
ously always."  A.D. 

Senior  orators:  Dare 
to  care,  and  risk 
saying  7  love  you 

It  is  a  distinctive  Brown  tradition  to 
have,  in  place  of  a  well-known  Com- 
mencement speaker  from  outside  the 
University,  two  orations  by  members  of 
the  senior  class,  chosen  by  a  class  vote. 
This  year's  speakers  addressed  their 
assembled  classmates  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Meeting  House  after  the  procession 
down  College  Hill.  Their  themes 
seemed  disparate — social  responsibility 
and  personal  satisfaction — but  in  each 
case  the  orator  emphasized  sensitivity 
and  risk-taking  over  material  aspira- 
tions. 

In  his  speech,  "Beyond  the  Screen: 
An  Acknowledgment  of  Responsibili- 
ty," William  Acevedo  of  Brooklyn 
talked  about  the  symbolic  invisibility  of 
individuals  in  our  society  who  are  op- 
pressed, poor,  or  members  of  minority 
groups.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  he 
reminded  his  audience,  that  invisibility 
was  enforced  literally  in  this  very  Bap- 
tist meeting  house.  "Over  at  the  west 
end  ...  above  that  main  gallery,  (was) 
where  the  black  people  sat  with  a  screen 
drawn  around  them.  This  screen  hid 
their  humanity,"  Acevedo  said.  "Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  invisibility 
was,  and  still  is,  an  unnatural  disaster." 

As  freshmen,  the  class  of  '88  was 
confronted  immediately  with  activism, 
plunged  into  fury.  "The  CIA  citizens' 
arrest,  the  Third  World  Students'  pro- 
test, and  the  Women's  Speak  Out 
taught  us,  abruptly,  and  sometimes  to 
the  University's  chagrin,  how  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  intellectual  bargaining 
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and  realistic  attack.  At  Brown  we 
learned  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
invisibility  and  visibility." 

As  Brown  graduates,  Acevedo 
urged,  "we  simply  cannot  allow  [our- 
selves] ...  to  close  our  eyes,  perpetuate 
myths,  and  thus  participate  in  unnatu- 
ral disasters."  In  ten  years,  he  said  with 
hope,  he  and  his  classmates  will  be 
reminding  each  other  "that  acknowl- 
edgment of  invisibility  is  the  first  step 
toward  creating  visibility  and  that  visi- 
bility is  the  first  step  toward  creating 
change." 

In  her  address,  entitled  "Seize  the 
Day,"  Heather  Liddell  of  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  sketched  a  formula  for 
lifetime  success.  In  the  imaginary  game 
of  "Careers,"  she  said,  players  can  grab 
for  stardom,  money,  and  happiness. 
The  first  is  ephemeral;  the  second  may 
be  not  nearly  so  well  spent  as  its  corol- 
lary, time;  and  the  third  can  be  "our 
most  valuable  achievement. 

"Putting  ourselves  into  sumelhing  is  at 
least  as  important  as  what  we  choose  to 
do,"  Liddell  said.  Happiness,  the  big- 
gest prize  in  the  game  of  Careers  and  in 
life,  can  be  attained  through  lasting 
friendships,  by  "becoming  involved  in 
situations  which  require  more  than  a 
glib,  educated  cynicism. 

"After  all,"  Liddell  concluded, 
"Brown  is  not  a  finishing  school.  We're 
not  finished;  we've  barely  begun.  ...  So 
look  for  danger,  the  real  thing,  where 
we  put  our  feet  down  in  a  definitive 
stance  and  say  something  we  mean  to 
somebody.  ...  It's  easy  to  joke,  and  it's 
hard  to  say,  'I  love  you,'  and  even 
harder  to  show  it."  A.D. 


Eight  receive 
honorary  degrees 
on  the  Green 

Diplomat  Cyrus  Vance,  trumpeter 
Wynton  Marsalis,  and  semiotician 
Umberto  Eco  were  among  the  eight 
men  and  women  upon  whom  President 
Howard  Swearer  bestowed  honorary 
doctorates  at  Commencement.  A  sam- 
pling of  the  recipients'  accomplish- 
ments follows,  with  excerpts  from  the 
citations  Swearer  read  during  the  cere- 
monies on  the  Green. 

William  Gordon  Bowen,  doctor  of 
lauis.  Recently  named  president  of  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  in  New 


York  City,  Bowen  taught  economics 
before  becoming  provost  and  then 
president  of  Princeton  University. 

[F]or  twenty  years  ...  you  led  "Old 
Nassau"  with  confident  vision  and  unfal- 
tering purpose  to  standing  as  a  university  uf 
world-class  quality  and  excellence,  to  new 
and  true  accessihility  to  men  and  women  of 
merit  and  higli  jidli-tilidl  irrt-spective  of  their 
race  or  color,  mid  lo  ii  mm  passed  financial 
strength  and  siahilih'.  )'<i\i  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  <il  I'lnnchm,  in  higher 
education,  and  in  llii-  halls  uf  government, 
in  defining  the  values,  standards,  and  obli- 
gations of  scholars  and  scientists,  teachers 
and  learners,  and  the  universities  that  nur- 
ture them. 

Roderick  Milton  Chisholm  '38, 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  One  of  the 
world's  greatest  living  philosophers, 
Chisholm  taught  at  Brown  for  thirty 
years  before  retiring  as  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Professor  of  the  Humanities 
Emeritus. 

For  generations  of  students  your  Socra- 


Recipients  of  honorary  degrees  were 
(clockwise  from  President  Swearer) 
Liv  Ullmann,  Ruth  Burt  Ekstrom, 
Umberto  Eco,  Roderick  Chisholm, 
Cyrus  Vance,  William  Bowen, 
Edwin  Cooper,  Wynton  Marsalis. 

tic  style  of  classroom  teaching  has  provided  a 
model  of  disciplined  and  impartial  inquiry: 
no  question  answered  until  properly  stated 
and  clarified;  no  answer  accepted  until  crit- 
ically tested  and  refined  ...  Your  book  on  the 
theoiy  of  knowledge,  now  in  its  third  edition 
and  translated  into  many  languages,  has 
defined  the  problems  of  the  field  and  demon- 
strated the  methods  that  are  needed  to  .wive 
them  ...  More  important  tfian  any  of  this, 
you  have  provided  a  model  of  what  philoso- 
phy ought  to  he:  you  have  exemplified  Plato's 
"Form  of  the  Philosopher." 

Edwin  Lowell  Cooper  '63  Ph.D., 
doctor  of  science.  Professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cooper  founded  and  contin- 
ues to  edit  the  International  Journal  of 
Developmental  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 


A  past  president  of  the  American  Zoo- 
logical Society,  he  has,  through  his 
studies  of  tissue  grafts  in  different  or- 
ganisms, illuminated  problems  in  or- 
gan transplantation  as  well  as  other 
immunological  questions. 

Pioneer  in  comparative  and  develop- 
mental immunology,  you  have  devoted  your 
distinguished  career  to  the  problem  of  tissue 
and  organ  transplantation.  Ever  the  zoolo- 
gist, you  have  surveyed  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  animal  kingdom  to  probe  the  origins  of 
immunological  diversity  and  to  shed  light  on 
the  basic  problem  of  how  immunity  relates  to 
aging  and  cancer. 

Umberto  Eco,  doctor  of  letters.  Pop- 
ularly known  as  the  author  of  The  Name 
of  the  Rose,  a  highbrow  murder  mystery 
that  was  a  best  seller  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Eco  is  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  semiotics,  the  study  of  signs 
and  symbols,  which  he  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Bologna  in  Italy. 

[W]hile  we  worry  about  the  decline  of 
the  American  mind  and  what  constitutes  a 
great  book,  you  have  also  demonstrated  that 
lively  wit,  wide  erudition,  and  keen  intensity 
can  range  over  subjects  so  diverse  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  blue  jeans,  the  Red  Brigades 
and  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  in  order  to  show  us 
that  the  world  of  texts  is  everywhere  around 
us  and  always  readable.  "A  rare  combination 
of  qualities, "  says  William  of  Baskerville  in 
The  Name  of  the  Rose,  describing  a  for- 
midable intellectual  and  forceful  figure.  We 
are  in  full  agreement  as  we  confer  upon  you 
this  honorary  degree. 

Ruth  Burt  Ekstrom  '53,  doctor  of 
laws.  An  educational  psychologist  and 
researcher,  Ekstrom  has  worked  with 
Educational  Testing  Service  m  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  since  1957,  writing 
papers  that  continue  to  inform  the 
debate  on  such  issues  as  the  effect  of 
coaching  on  intelligence  test  scores, 
barriers  to  women  in  post-secondary 
education,  and  the  consequences  of  sex 
bias  in  standardized  testing.  She  was 
elected  a  Brown  trustee  in  1972,  a  Fel- 
low in  1977,  and  has  served  the  Corpo- 
ration as  secretary  since  1982. 

Your  life  has  been  characterized  by  your 
commitment  to  service — to  people  and  causes 
you  believe  in,  to  your  profession,  and  to 
Pembroke  College  and  Brown  University 
— and  the  evidence  of  that  service  abounds 
on  this  campus  ...  [A]s  president  of  the  Pem- 
broke Alumnae  Association,  as  an  intellec- 
tual and  political  force  in  the  creation  of  the 


Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching  and  Research 
on  Women,  as  a  trustee,  then  a  Fellow,  as  a 
member  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  Corporation,  and  for  the  past  six  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Corporation — you  led 
Brown,  often  hy  letter  and  memorandum, 
onto  wiser  and  tiuire  raurageous  paths. 

Wynton  Marsalis,  doctor  of  music. 
In  his  ten-year  career,  Marsalis  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  cele- 
brated trumpeters,  at  an  early  age  as- 
tonishing critics  with  his  virtuosity  per- 
forming both  classical  and  jazz  works. 
In  1984,  he  became  the  only  instru- 
mentalist ever  to  win  Grammy  awards 
in  both  jazz  and  classical  music. 

"Young  Lion  of  Jazz"  and  "Trumpet 
King, "  you  are  equally  well  known  for  your 
perfonnances  with  jazz  musicians  and  sym- 
phony orchestras,  at  the  Newport  and  Mostly 
Mozart  festivals,  at  Blues  Alley  and  Carne- 
gie Hall,  of  works  by  Duke  Ellington  and 
Franz  Joseph  Hayden  ...  You  are  a  model 
for  those  attempting  to  master  an  art,  and  an 
irupiralion  to  those  looking  for  shared  values 
in  our  variegated  culture. 

Liv  UUmann,  doctor  of  fine  arts. 
World-famous  for  her  acting  on  screen, 
television,  and  stage — especially  in  the 
films  of  Ingmar  Bergman — Ullman  in 
recent  years  has  turned  her  energies 
and  talents  to  humanitarian  causes.  As 
goodwill  ambassador  for  the  United 
Nations  Children's  P'und,  she  has  trav- 
eled to  UNICEF-assisted  programs  in 
Thailand,  Bangladesh,  India,  and  Sri 
Lanka,  as  well  as  the  drought-stricken 
regions  of  East  Africa. 

Millions  know  and  admire  you  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  actresses  of  our  time 
and  a  respected  writer  whose  book.  Chang- 
ing, has  been  translated  into  twenty-four 
languages.  Yet  more  important  than  your 
career  in  these  times  is  your  dedication  to 
social  causes — the  refugees  of  Kampuchea, 
the  boat  people  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao, 
UNICEF,  and  the  sunnval  and  develop- 
ment of  Africa's  children. 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  doctor  of 
laws.  Now  in  private  law  practice,  Vance 
served  several  Democratic  adminis- 
trations as  peacemaker  and  diplomat  in 
crises  that  ranged  from  the  1967  Detroit 
riots  to  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
in  South  Korea  a  year  later.  Lyndon 
Johnson  appointed  him  deputy  chief 
delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  talks,  and 
Jimmy  Carter  named  him  Secretary  of 
State.  After  success  with  the  Camp 
David  talks,  Vance  worked  to  negotiate 


an  end  to  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran;  he 
resigned  after  the  failed  rescue  at- 
tempt, returning  to  his  law  practice. 

You  have  worked  for  American  security, 
world  peace,  and  human  freedom  in  public 
posts  under  many  presidents.  You  have 
guided  our  country's  armed  forces  and  for- 
eign policy,  represented  presidents  on  mis- 
sions of  peace,  and  conducted  negotiations  of 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  importance  ...  You 
preferred  to  work  quietly,  relying  on  judg- 
ment and  reason,  never  seeking  the  spotlight 
for  personal  advantage  but  ready  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  impiniant  principles 
were  at  stake.  You  hinw  imni^lnill'i  set  the 
highest  standards  oj  IntininiiUiruin  concern 
in  dealing  with  individnats  as  well  as  na- 
tions. 

Graduate  School 
awards  Citations 
to  four  of  its  alumni 

Since  1978,  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the 
Graduate  School  has  presented  Gradu- 
ate Alumni  Citations  at  Commence- 
ment in  recognition  of  distinguished 
contributions  to  society  through  schol- 
arship or  professional  activity.  This 
year  four  citations  were  awarded. 

Frederick  J.  Almgren.Jr.  '62  Ph.D. 
is  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  earned  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  1955.  He  has  made  im- 
portant contributions  in  the  area  of 
geometric  measure  theory,  a  field  that 
seeks  to  answer  questions  in  the  calcu- 
lus of  variations  and  has  many  applica- 
tions to  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
physics,  and  biology.  He  is  currently 
working  on  a  unique  collaboradve  ef- 
fort known  as  the  Geometry  Super- 
computer Project,  which  studies  a  wide 
variety  of  challenging  problems  in  ge- 
ometry using  supercomputer  power. 

Stanley  Falkow  '60  Sc.M.,  '61 
Ph.D.,  is  professor  of  medical  micro- 
biology and  medicine  at  Stanford.  A 
leading  investigator  in  infectious  dis- 
ease, he  integrates  basic  biology  and 
clinical  problems.  In  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  he  made  significant  investiga- 
tions into  the  problem  of  the  develop- 
ing resistance  of  bacteria  to  antibiotics. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  used  mo- 
lecular genetic  approaches  to  study  in- 
fectious disease.  Falkow  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  in  1955 
and  spent  several  years  in  New  En- 
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gland  hospitals  as  a  clinical  bacteriolo- 
gist before  coming  to  Brown.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1984. 

Keith  E.  Lehrer  '59  A.M.,  60 
Ph.D.,  whose  early  work  was  devoted  to 
the  issue  of  free  will  and  determinism, 
is  the  author  of  the  groundbreaking 
article,  "Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Evi- 
dence," the  first  in  a  series  of  studies  he 
wrote  on  the  analysis  of  knowledge. 
That  publication  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  distinguished  career  as  an  epis- 
temologist.  His  most  important  contri- 
butions have  been  in  the  areas  of  the 
definition  of  knowledge,  the  nature  of 
epistemic  justification,  and  the  theory 
of  rational  consensus.  Recently,  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  volume  in  Profiles,  a 
series  devoted  to  the  work  of  contem- 
porary pfiilosophers.  He  taught  at 
Wayne  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  before  moving  to 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  1974. 

J.  Peter  Toennies  earned  a  Ph.D  in 
chemistry  in  1957  and  today  is  director 
of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Fluid 
Dynanii'  s  in  Gottingen,  West  Germany. 
As  a  graliiate  student,  he  was  the  co- 
author wiih  chemistry  professor  E.F. 
Greene  of  a  monograph  on  chemical 
reactions  in  stii.i  k  waves,  which  drew 


Graduate  Dean  Phillip  Stiles  (far  right) 
poses  with  recipients  of  Graduate 
Alumni  Citations:  (from  left)  Peter 
Toennies,  Keith  Lehrer,  Stanley 
Falkow,  and  Frederick  Almgren. 

widespread  interest  to  physical  chemis- 
try. After  receiving  his  doctorate,  he 
went  to  the  Physikalisches  Institut  in 
Bonn  and  then  in  1969  began  his  ten- 
ure at  Max  Planck,  where,  under  his 
direction,  internationally  significant 
research  in  the  field  of  chemical  phys- 
ics, such  as  the  investigation  of  elastic 
and  inelastic  scattering  of  molecules,  is 
carried  out. 

On  a  beach-perfect 
morning,  Swearer 
■warmed  up  the  crowd 

"I'm  in  the  furniture-moving  business," 
joked  a  perspiring  alumnus  as  he 
grabbed  two  folding  chairs  and  moved 
them  to  a  shady  spot  on  lower  Lincoln 
Field.  He  was  not  alone;  alumni,  par- 
ents, and  students  in  droves  were  clus- 
tered in  the  shade  of  a  few  big  trees, 
escaping  the  hot,  blinding  sun  that 
bathed  the  campus  at  1 1  a.m.  Sunday 
morning. 

It  was  Howard  Swearer's  last  "hour 
with  the  president,"  a  Gommencement- 


weekend  tradition  that  he  has  fine- 
timed  into  an  engaging  one-man  show 
over  the  last  eleven  years.  Audiences 
have  gobbled  up  his  wry  ripostes  to 
tough  questions  and  basked  in  the  gra- 
cious hospitality  of  a  college  president 
in  the  prime  of  his  career.  On  this  very 
warm  morning,  Swearer  did  not  disap- 
point the  assembled  hundreds. 

"My  first  act  as  president  was  to 
take  my  jacket  off,"  he  told  the  crowd 
upon  mounting  the  platform  and  ap- 
proaching his  perch,  a  black-leatherette 
bar  stool.  Then,  to  applause,  he 
grinned  boyishly,  removed  his  jacket, 
and  sat  down. 

In  his  opening  remarks  on  the  state 
of  the  University,  Swearer  reflected  on 
his  family's  fond  feelings  for  Brown,  on 
the  hectic  pace  of  life  at  a  vibrant  insti- 
tution, and  on  Brown's  distinctive  his- 
tory as  a  college  open  to  all  religions 
and  one  of  the  earliest  private  universi- 
ties to  admit  blacks.  He  mentioned,  too, 
its  reputation  under  President  Wayland 
in  the  '30s  and  '40s  as  a  center  of  edu- 
cational reform. 

"Brown  always  has  been  in  the 
mainstream,  but  also  on  the  edge  of  the 
mainstream,"  Swearer  noted.  "It  is  a 
maverick  among  the  private  research 
universities  in  this  country.  That  is  a 
strength,  but  it  is  also  a  liability." 

Brown,  he  said  proudly,  has  resist- 
ed "insidious  pressures"  in  the  last  dec- 
ade to  return  to  a  more  orthodox  cur- 
riculum. He  enumerated  other  steps 
taken  during  his  presidency,  including 
the  endowment's  growth  from  $85  mil- 
lion to  $360  million. 

"We  must  be  nimble,"  Swearer 
concluded,  looking  to  the  future.  "We 
must  be  willing  to  take  prudent  risks." 
And,  he  added.  Brown  must  continue 
to  look  beyond  criticisms  that  it  ought 
to  behave  in  a  more  "mainstream" 
fashion. 

Then  Swearer  called  for  questions. 
"Whatever  you  have  on  your  mind,"  he 
said  with  a  smile,  "I'll  either  answer  it 
or  dodge  it."  No,  he  wouldn't,  or 
couldn't  yet,  divulge  his  future  plans, 
other  than  to  admit  to  a  fondness  for 
his  academic  field  of  U.S./Soviet  rela- 
tions. "I  need  to  get  my  Russian  back 
up  to  speed,"  he  allowed. 

He  was  queried  about  admission 
quotas.  "No,"  he  responded;  Brown  has 
none.  But  "we  keep  track  of  the  num- 
ber of  minority  applicants,  athletes. 


'legacies,'  and  others."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  of  how  to  capitalize 
on  applicants'  diversity  once  they  ma- 
triculate "will  be  one  of  the  most 
daunting  questions  facing  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  near  future.  We  are  dis- 
covering we  haven't  been  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  issue."  With  com- 
mon bonds  loosening  across  society, 
and  a  heightening  of  polarization  be- 
tween different  interest  groups  nation- 
wide. Swearer  emphasized  that  univer- 
sities need  to  cultivate  "a  sense  of 
wholeness"  among  students. 

After  fielding  questions  for  some 
forty-five  minutes.  Swearer  mopped  his 
brow  and  received  a  standing  ovation. 
Then  it  was  time  for  a  few  gifts.  Jean 
Follett  '78,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Class  Officers,  presented  Swearer 
with  "a  token  of  our  appreciation."  She 
was  succeeded  on  stage  by  James  Seed 
'63,  who  had  a  special  announcement. 

The  twenty-fifth  reunion  class. 
Seed  intoned,  had  come  up  with  the 
largest  reunion  gift  ever  given  to 
Brown:  $1.75  million.  "We  decided  it 
was  time  for  us  to  give  something  back 
to  Brown,"  he  explained.  The  class,  he 
added,  had  never  before  combined  to 
give  as  much  as  $100,000  for  a  reunion; 
some  '63ers  gave  twenty  to  thirty  times 
more  than  they  ever  had  in  a  single 
year. 

Swearer,  Seed  said,  had  tapped 
something  in  the  class  of '63.  "You  have 
the  ability  to  bring  out  the  best  in  us," 

The  president  "holds  court"  at 
"An  Hour  with  the  President." 


he  told  the  president.  He  presented 
Swearer  with  a  "check"  in  the  amount 
of  $1,752,653.63. 

Beaming  with  pleasure,  Swearer 
joked,  "The  alumni  giveth;  the  alumni 
taketh  away."  And,  before  he  and  his 
listeners  could  escape  to  cooler  venues. 
Associated  Alumni  President  William 
Brisk  '60  had  one  last  presentation.  The 
Associated  Alumni,  Brisk  announced, 
had  earmarked  $10,000  in  matching 
funds  for  Brown  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  develop  regional 
scholarship  programs.  Henceforth  the 
young  recipients  will  be  known  as 
"Howard  R.  Swearer  Regional  Schol- 
ars." A.D. 


i  5  record  gift 


One  Commencement  tradition  that  had 
a  fresh  twist  this  year  was  the  senior 
class  gift.  Raising  $176,307,  the  class  of 
'88  far  outstripped  any  previous  class's 
donation.  They  specified  that  the  con- 
tribution be  used  to  create  a  scholarship 
fund  in  honor  of  Howard  and  Janet 
Swearer.  In  addition  to  setting  a  record 
with  their  total,  the  class  reached  new 
heights  in  the  level  of  participation  they 
achieved:  More  than  1,000  of  the  1,388 
seniors  gave  to  the  fund. 

Seniors  honor 
three  faculty 

At  Commencement  ceremonies  on  the 
Green,  graduating  seniors  and  M.D.'s 
honored  three  faculty  members;  Agnes 
B.  Kane,  associate  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy and  laboratory  medicine:  Harriet 
Sheridan,  professor  of  English  and 
former  dean  of  the  College;  and  Bar- 
bara Tannenbaum,  senior  lecturer  in 
theatre,  speech,  and  dance. 

Dr.  Kane  received  the  Medical 
Student  Citation,  which  praised  her 
ability  to  illuminate  and  clarify  complex 
medical  facts,  as  well  as  her  personal 
support.  "You  have  served  as  a  role 
model  as  a  professor,  physician,  re- 
searcher, woman,  and  most  important- 
ly, as  a  person,"  the  citation  read. 
"Many  of  us  will  remember  your  efforts 
to  assist  in  directing  our  careers  and 
personal  lives,  and  your  willingness  to 
give  of  yourself,  your  time,  and  your 
experience  will  always  be  remembered 
and  appreciated  by  this  class  of  1988." 


In  her  first  year  after  stepping 
down  as  dean  of  the  College,  Sheridan 
received  a  Barrett  Hazeltine  Citation, 
now  so-named  in  honor  of  the  dean  the 
seniors  so  regularly  singled  out  for 
many  years.  They  told  Sheridan,  "As 
dean  and  professor,  your  words  and 
deeds  have  shown  your  devotion  to 
excellence  at  Brown.  Your  brilliance  in 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  rhetoric 
has  taught  us  the  power  of  an  elegantly 
turned  argument.  Your  charisma  in- 
spires us,  and  your  support  of  the 
Brown  experience,  whether  through 
curriculum  or  community,  has  led  to 
our  further  growth." 

The  second  Barrett  Hazeltine  (Ci- 
tation went  to  Tannenbaum,  who 
teaches  public  speaking  and  spends 
untold  hours  counseling  students.  Her 
citation  read,  "Through  your  commit- 
ment to  undergraduate  education,  your 
work  with  campus  groups,  and  your 
willingness  to  act  as  a  counselor,  you 
have  enriched  our  lives  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom.  Your  dedication  has 
helped  us  to  grow  and  mature  as  com- 
plete individuals.  You  have  earned  our 
respect  and  admiration,  and  [have] 
clearly  proven  that  a  good  teacher  does 
not  work  9  to  5.  We  thank  you  and 
honor  you  for  being  both  our  teacher 
and  our  friend." 

Three  new  fellows, 
nine  new  trustees 
join  Corporation 

At  its  annual  spring  meedng  on  May 
28,  the  Corporation  approved  the 
election  of  three  new  Fellows  and  nine 
new  trustees,  who  will  begin  serving 
their  terms  (eleven  years  and  six  years, 
respectively)  on  July  1. 

The  new  Fellows  are: 

Eleanor  H.  McMahon  '54  A.M., 
Pawtucket,  R.l.  She  is  commissioner  of 
higher  education  for  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  and  has  served  as  a  Brown  trus- 
tee since  1985.  She  holds  a  doctorate  in 
education  from  Harvard. 

Richard  Salomon  '32,  New  York 
City.  He  is  Brown's  outgoing  chancellor 
(1979-88)  and  a  longtime  trustee  and 
Fellow.  He  is  the  retired  chief  executive 
of  Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz,  former 
chairman  (and  current  vice  chairman) 
of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  a  trustee  of  Lincoln  Center, 
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and  a  director  ot  CAnniiion  Cause. 

Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45,  North 
Kingstown.  R.l.  He  is  chairman  of 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, a  fne-term  Brown  trustee,  and  a 
former  Fellow.  Sharpe  was  vice  chan- 
cellor from  1985-88.  He  chaired  the 
Campaign  for  Brown  (1977-84),  the 
largest  fund-raising  campaign  in  the 
Lniversity's  history. 

The  new  trustees  are: 

Edward  E.  Elson,  Atlanta.  Chair- 
man of  Majestic  Wine  Corporation,  the 
nation's  largest  wine  merchant,  he  was 
the  founder  and  first  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Public  Radio.  He  is  on  the  boards 
of  six  universities,  is  chairman  of  the 
Bayley  Museum  in  Charlottesville,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
.American  Jewish  Committee. 

Timothy  Carter  Forbes  '76,  New 
^'ork  City.  He  is  a  film  producer  and 
publishing  company  executive  whose 
films  for  PBS  have  won  numerous 
awards.  Since  1986  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  American  Heritage  magazine.  He 
is  vice  president  and  director  of  Forbes, 
Inc.,  publisher  oi  Forbes  magazine. 

Stephen  Allen  Goldberger  '64, 
Wayland,  Mass.  He  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Hills  Department  Stores 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Mass  Retailing  Institute. 

Marie  Jean  Langlois  '64,  Provi- 
dence. She  is  a  partner  in  Phoenix  In- 
vestment Management  Company  and 
past  president  of  the  Providence  Socie- 
ty of  Financial  Analysts.  She  is  a  former 
Brown  trustee  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Brown  Annual  Fund. 

Gail  Caslowitz  Levine  '63,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass.  One  of  two  new  trustees 
elected  by  the  Associated  Alumni,  Le- 
vine is  director  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital League  of  Boston,  serves  on  the 
governing  board  of  the  Boston  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  and  is  on  the  Curricular 
Review  Committee  of  Brookline  (Mass.) 
High  School. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan  '53, 
Wayzata,  Minn.  He  is  president  of 
Waycrosse  Overseas  Ltd.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Waycrosse, 
Inc.,  both  subsidiaries  of  Cargill,  Inc., 
of  whi(  h  he  is  a  director.  He  has  served 
two  previous  terms  as  a  Brown  trustee. 

Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  '54, 
New  York  City.  She  is  a  director  of 
James  Robinson,  Inc.,  a  New  York  an- 
tique firm.  She  has  served  as  national 


co-chairman  of  the  Brown  Annual 
Fund,  a  director  ol  the  As.sociated 
Alumni,  vice  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  in  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
Pembroke  College  Club. 

Alva  Otis  Way  '51,  New  York  City. 
On  July  1  he  will  become  Brown's  new 
chancellor,  succeeding  Richard  Salo- 
mon. He  is  chairman  of  IBJ  Schroder 
Bank  &  Trust  in  New  York,  former 
chief  operating  officer  of  General  Elec- 
tric, and  former  president  of  American 
Express  and  Travelers  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  previously  a  Brown 
trustee  and  most  recently  a  Fellow 
(1983-88). 

Bruce  D.  Yeutter  '57,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J.  He  is  vice  president  and 
manager  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  of 
New  York  City.  Yeutter  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  national  Men's  Soccer  As- 
sociation. He  was  elected  a  trustee  by 
members  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

In  addition  to  new  chancellor  Alva 
Way,  three  other  officers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration will  begin  their  terms  on  July  I. 
They  are  Artemis  A.W.  Joukowsky  '55, 
vice  chancellor;  Langlois,  treasurer; 
and  Sharpe,  secretary.  A.D. 

Galletti  gets  Keen  Award 

Vice  President  for  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine Pierre  M.  Galletti  received  the 
W.W.  Keen  Medical  Alumni  Service 
Award  May  29  at  the  annual  Brown 
Medical  Alumni  Association  Banquet, 
held  in  honor  of  the  graduating  medi- 
cal students. 

Internationally  known  for  his  re- 
search in  biomedical  engineering,  Dr. 
Galletti  is  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  artificial  organs.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  an  artificial  pancreas  and  an  artificial 
lung,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  be 
implanted.  In  the  early  '80s,  he  served 
on  a  National  Institutes  of  Health  com- 
mission charged  with  evaluating  ad- 
vances in  biotechnology,  such  as  pace- 
makers, hip  replacements,  dental 
implants,  and  intraocular  lenses. 

The  award  is  given  in  memory  of 
one  of  Brown's  inost  distinguished 
alumni  in  the  field  of  medicine,  William 
Williams  Keen  of  the  class  of  1859. 
Each  year  the  Keen  award  recognizes  a 
faculty  member  or  alumnus  for  out- 
standing service  to  medicine,  to  the 
community,  and  to  Brown. 


Commencement 

Forum 

potpourri: 

Children  at  risk 

Consider  Karen,  age  ten.  To  try  to 
make  ends  meet  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Karen's  mother  works  ten 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Karen  is 
left  at  home  to  care  for  her  brother, 
seven,  and  her  sister,  six.  She  dresses 
them  in  the  morning,  feeds  them  their 
breakfast,  takes  them  to  school,  and 
brings  them  home  to  an  empty  house. 
A  teenager  in  the  neighborhood  is  try- 
ing to  persuade  Karen  to  deliver  drugs 
for  him.  She  has  difficulty  in  school, 
and  her  teacher  has  not  taken  the  time 
to  sit  down  with  her  to  try  to  under- 
stand why.  Delivering  drugs  for  the 
older  boy  who  shows  her  attention  and 
flatters  her  may  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 
she  thinks. 

Karen  has  not  been  sexually  or 
physically  abused.  Not  yet.  But  she  is 
one  of  the  13  million  "at  risk"  children 
in  the  United  States:  children  who  live 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  in  the  hos- 
tile, dangerous  environs  of  the  inner 
city.  For  Karen  and  the  millions  like 
her,  life  is  a  struggle  just  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  food  and  clothing.  In 
Dade  County,  Florida,  for  example, 
one  of  every  four  children  lives  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  Harlem,  all 
the  children  live  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Sheryl  Brissett  Chapman  '71,  asso- 
ciate director  of  clinical  services,  re- 
search and  administration,  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Protection  at  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  told  an  audience  of  mostly 
women  gathered  in  the  Crystal  Room 
of  Alumnae  Hall  that  child  victimiza- 
tion is  not  new.  "In  the  past,"  she  said, 
"no  one  talked  about  it.  Fhere  was  a 
conspiracy  of  silence." 

In  the  1960s,  the  phrase  "battered 
child  syndrome"  was  coined.  The  me- 
dia today  daily  carry  stories  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  reported  inci- 
dents of  sexual  abuse  have  increased  at 
an  appalling  rate.  And,  if  all  the  statis- 


Changing  of  the  Chain 

Most  of  the  Commencement  ceremonies  on  the  Green  are  of  long-standing 
tradition.  But,  this  year,  there  was  something  new.  Richard  Salomon  '32 
(right),  the  first  Chancellor  to  wear  the  Chancellor's  Chain,  passed  it  to  his 
successor,  Alva  O.  Way  '51. 

Earlier,  at  the  Corporation  meeting,  Salomon,  smilingly  referring  to  his 
remarks  as  "Salomon's  Farewell  Address,"  spoke  of  his  good  fortune  to  serve 
"with  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  best  college  president  I  have  ever 
known."  He  praised  the  president  for  his  accomplishments,  "done  almost  al- 
ways with  patience,  forbearance,  good  humor  (most  of  the  time),  and  civility 
(all  of  the  time)." 

During  the  weekend,  Salomon  received  the  Elwood  E.  Leonard  '51  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  Award  "for  his  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
fund-raising"  for  the  University. 


tics  were  not  distressing  enough.  Chap- 
man warned  that  what  is  reported  "is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. "  So  wide- 
spread in  our  society  is  the  victimization 
of  children  that  "the  healthy  growth 
and  well-being  of  an  entire  generation" 
is  jeopardized.  Abuse  is  not  restricted  to 
low-income,  addictive  families,  she  cau- 
tioned, but  occurs  in  all  strata  of  our 
society:  the  affluent  and  the  poor,  black 
and  white,  college  graduates  and  high 


school  dropouts. 

Overwhelming  as  the  problem  is, 
progress  is  being  made.  Chapman  said. 
Programs  are  being  started  nationwide 
to  heal  the  victim  and  provide  help  for 
the  victimizer.  The  key  is  early  inter- 
vention: identifying  potentially  abusive 
situations  and  taking  action — getting  to 
Karen,  for  example,  before  the  drug 
dealer  does,  and  giving  her,  "a  hungry, 
lonely,  and  confused  child,  an  oppor- 


tunity to  laugh,  dream,  and  create." 

"What  is  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  community?"  Chap- 
man asked.  "We  all  know  a  'Karen.' 
What  is  our  responsibility  to  her?  If  I 
am  indeed  my  brother's  keeper,  how  do 
I  do  my  duty?"  Protecting  children 
from  abuse  is  a  community  issue,  she 
said,  and  the  community  must  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  stop  this 
"pervasive  abuse  of  our  most  precious 
resource — our  children." 

Chapman  read  a  quote  from  Wil- 
lie, an  at-risk,  homeless  teenager  living 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  whose  story  ap- 
peared in  The  Washingtun  Post.  "I  want 
my  life  to  be  different,"  Willie  said.  "I 
want  to  find  some  people  that  love  me. 
When  people  love  other  people,  they 
want  to  make  them  feel  good  and  hap- 
pv."  J.R. 

How  does  the  U.S. 
deal  with  post- 
colonial  Africa'? 

Since  Ronald  Reagan  took  office  in 
1981,  the  concerns  of  African  countries 
have  "disappeared  from  the  screen"  in 
Washington,  said  a  former  diplomat 
and  advisor  to  two  Ugandan  presidents 
at  a  Commencement  forum.  "Once 
again,"  Brown  parent  Martin  Aliker 
said,  "there  is  officially  no  African  poli- 
cy in  Washington." 

In  that  respect,  he  said,  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  a  throwback  to  the 
early  '70s,  when  President  Richard 
Nixon  refused  to  receive  visiting  Afri- 
can heads  of  state  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  would  receive 
African  ambassadors  only  as  a  group.  It 
is  impossible,  Kissinger  explained,  to 
form  any  foreign  policy  relating  to 
Africa;  the  continent  is  too  diverse. 

Aliker  referred  warmly  to  the  Car- 
ter Administration,  which  gave  top  pri- 
ority to  forging  relations  with  African 
countries.  When  Jimmy  Carter  visited 
Nigeria,  he  became  the  first  U.S.  presi- 
dent to  pay  an  official  visit  to  an  Afri- 
can country. 

The  U.S.'s  current  diplomatic  dis- 
tance from  African  countries  is  exacer- 
bated by  its  relationships  with  the  states 
of  Israel  and  South  Africa,  Aliker  not- 
ed. "The  mere  mention  of  these  two 
countries  stirs  up  emotions  so  that  even 
reasonable  individuals  cannot  control 
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ilumselves. "  he  said,  only  hail-jokingly. 
■'  I'he  name  of  'Israel'  is  delesteci  north 
of  the  Sahara,  and  the  name  'South 
.AlVica'  evokes  the  same  reaction  south 
of  the  Sahara.  The  U.S.  is  a  friend  to 
both  countries."  Anwar  Sadat  tried  to 
move  past  the  widespread  distrust  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  .'Mikcr  said.  "He 
paid  with  his  life." 

Such  resentments,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  substantial 
internal  problems,  have  kept  African 
countries  from  developing  cogent  poli- 
cies toward  the  U.S.  as  well.  "Among 
the  leaders  of  the  fifty-odd  African 
states,"  Aliker  noted,  "only  [Libya's] 
(iaddafi  has  a  policy:  the  U.S.'s  de- 
struction." 

The  only  issue,  Aliker  said,  on 
which  black  African  nations  speak  with 
one  voice  is  that  of  South  Africa.  His 
own  hope  is  that  the  South  African 
government  can  avoid  tragedy — the 
destruction  of  a  "fine  infrastructure"  by 
guerrilla  fighting — by  "negotiating  noiv, 
rather  than  when  the  situation  deterio- 
rates." 

Governments  that  downplay  rela- 
tions with  African  regimes  and  avoid 
making  investments  there  often  use 
instability  as  a  "curse  word,"  Aliker 
said,  to  justify  their  reluctance.  He 
concedes  that  the  criticism  is  not  with- 
out foundation:  "When  African  coun- 
tries discovered  the  way  to  guarantee 
establishing  a  new  government  was  by 
coup,  their  instability  was  guaranteed." 
But,  he  pointed  out,  every  major  coup 
in  black  Africa  has  had  a  white  govern- 
ment supporting  it. 

Aliker  suggested  future  African/ 
-Vmerican  relations  be  based  on  com- 
merce and  trade.  "The  African  market 
remains  undiscovered  by  the  U.S.,"  he 
said.  "You  were  exporting  more  goods 
to  African  countries  before  World  War 
II  than  you  are  today."  Africa,  he  pre- 
dicted, "will  feature  more  and  more  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  U.S.  will 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  it,  and  view 
ii  not  just  as  an  appendage  of  Europe." 
II  the  U.S.  can  help  to  restructure  some 
of  Africa's  debts,  he  added,  it  will  "go  a 
long  w;iv  toward  improving  African/ 
Amerii.m  relations."  A.D. 


James  Forman:  Hero  of  the  1960s. 

Issues  of  race  in 
higher  education 

Blown  parent  James  Forman  was  on 
the  front  lines  of  the  civil-rights  strug- 
gle in  the  1960s.  A  hero  of  the  black 
freedom  movement,  he  served  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Student  Non-Vi- 
olent Coordinating  Committee  from 
1961  to  1966.  Now  he  is  the  holder  of  a 
Ph.D.  in  political  history,  the  author  of 
three  books,  and  president  of  his  own 
consulting  firm. 

Forman  was  joined  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  administration  and 
faculty  for  a  Commencement  forum 
entitled  "Race,  Race  Relations,  and 
Racism:  Challenges  and  Opportimities 
for  American  Higher  Education," 
moderated  by  Robert  Lee,  co-director 
of  Brown's  new  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Race  and  Ethnicity. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  have 
changed  the  character  of  American 
society,  Forman  said.  But  further  im- 
provements could  be  achieved  with  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  of  higher-ed- 
ucation institutions  in  several  areas.  He 
listed  them: 

n  Research  and  di.scussion  on  the 
consequences  of  racist  ideology. 

D  An  examination  of  the  objectives 
of  American  higher  education.  ("To 
train  people  to  make  a  profit?   To  train 
people  to  serve  kings?") 

D  Fostering  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  people,  both  in  higher 
education  and  in  the  American  public 
school  svstcms.  "Reaffirniing  the  valid- 


ity of  the  public  schools  (is)  a  natioiiai 
security  issue,"  Forman  noted. 

D  Finding  answers  lo  the  question, 
"How  do  we  get  more  money  foi  edu- 
cation?" 

The  mobilization  of  public  re- 
sources and  private  wealth  could  pio- 
duce  such  funds,  and  an  emphasis  on 
the  .scientific  method  and  on  logical 
problem-solving  could  help  to  pinch 
back  racism,  which  is  "an  illogical  form 
of  behavior,"  Forman  said. 

Panelist  Daphne  Wiggins,  associate 
chaplain  at  Brown,  chided  colleges  and 
universities  for  dragging  their  feet  on 
issues  of  race.  We  are  still  debating 
what  racism  is,  she  noted.  "We  only 
conceive  of  racism  as  harsh  actions,  not 
subtle  ones."  And,  she  lamented,  often 
constructive  proposals  from  Third 
World  students  get  sent  to  a  committee 
by  adininistrators,  where  they  are  not 
attended  to.  "Persons  of  power  have  got 
to  learn  to  listen  to  all  constituencies  of 
the  institutions  they  serve,"  Wiggins 
concluded. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  William 
Risen,  chairman  of  Brown's  Coinmittee 
on  Admission  and  Financial  Aid, 
stressed  the  special  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity to  provide  an  acadeinic  atmos- 
phere in  which  "all  ideas  compete,  (and 
there  is)  no  intellectual  dogma."  This, 
he  said,  would  include  the  incorpoia- 
tion  of  other  cultures  into  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Dean  of  Student  Life  John  Robin- 
son '67  served  until  recently  as  dean  of 
students,  with  primary  responsibility 
for  matters  of  non-acadeinic  discipline. 
He  has  had  to  play  the  heavy  in  that 
role  and  has  learned  over  the  years  that 
"(a  university)  cannot  legislate  people 
getting  along,  or  sufficiently  intimidate 
the  population  so  that  racist  incidents 
don't  occur,  ever." 

As  evidence  of  how  Brown  has 
progressed,  however,  Robinson  cited 
graduating  seniors  Todd  Brown  and 
Michelle  Dandridge.  Between  them 
they  have  presided  over  two  large  and 
vigorous  student  organizations:  the 
traditionally-black  Greek  organizations 
of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  and  the 
Wriston-Quad-centered  fraternities 
and  sororities  represented  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Fraternity  Presidents.  "No 
one  would  have  imagined  ten  years 
ago,"  Robinson  said,  "that  the  AFP 
would  have  a  black  woman  presidenr: 


nor  that  Todd  and  Michelle  in  their 
respective  positions  would  know  each 
other  and  like  each  other.  Our  com- 
munity has  grown  so  that  many  differ- 
ent styles  of  adjusting  to  this  environ- 
ment are  accepted  by  students." 

A.D. 

Beyond  the  magic  bullet 

In  the  battle  against  AIDS,  the  search 
for  a  "magic  bullet" — a  vaccine  that  can 
miraculously  neutralize  the  virus — may 
not  be  enough,  emphasized  historian 
Naomi  Rogers  in  a  forum  on  the  impact 
of  immunology  on  society.  With  Edwin 
Cooper  '63  Ph.D.,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Rogers,  who  is  now  a 
Brown  Ph.D.  fellow  in  the  history  of 
biology,  discussed  both  social  and  sci- 
entific approaches  to  disease. 

Examining  three  plagues — the 
Black  Death,  cholera,  and  smallpox 
— Rogers  pointed  out  that,  historically, 
disease  has  been  seen  as  a  sign  of  a  so- 
cial disorder  and  "the  concept  of  con- 
tagion has  justified  the  persecution  of 
marginal  groups."  Spread  by  rats,  the 
bubonic  plague  tnost  frequently  struck 
the  poor,  and  that  association  led  many 
Europeans  to  suspect  all  outsiders. 
"Strangers,  the  poor,  Jews  were  perse- 
cuted," she  said.  "Charity  was  dead: 
doctors  made  no  attempt  to  heal." 

Spread  by  bacteria  that  flourished 
in  sewage,  cholera  appeared  in  cities 
with  inadequate  sanitation  methods. 
But  to  medical  minds  in  the  1800s,  said 
Rogers,  the  disease  was  associated  with 
poverty,  immigrants,  and  urbanization. 
"It  appeared  to  punish  a  society  for  its 
materialism."  Protestant  Americans 
blamed  the  new  Irish  Catholic  immi- 
grants who  were  crowding  cities. 

Smallpox  raised  a  different  set  of 
social  problems.  Folk  medicine  had 
long  taught  that  deliberately  infecting 
oneself  with  the  related  cow  pox  would 
protect  against  its  deadly  cousin,  and 
after  the  first  official  vaccination  in 
1796,  Thomas  Jefferson  enthusiastical- 
ly treated  himself  and  his  family.  How- 
ever, since  then  many  have  resisted 
vaccination,  some  feeling  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  for  the  government 
to  prohibit  unvaccinated  children  from 
attending  school,  and  others  believing  it 
evil  to  infect  the  body  with  poisons. 

"AIDS  is  clearly,  though  not  only,  a 


social  disease,  a  disease  with  social  and 
moral  dimensions,"  said  Rogers.  "We 
need  to  integrate  those  elements  into 
our  understanding." 

An  immunologist  who  coinpares 
the  immune  responses  of  different 
organisms.  Cooper  approached  the 
topic  from  a  scientific  perspective.  He 
showed  a  film  on  the  immune  response, 
explaining  how  various  cells  are  mar- 
shaled to  combat  infection. 

His  research  applying  skin  grafts  to 
different  animals  has  shown  that  even 
organisms  as  simple  as  earthworms 
recognize  and  attack  cells  that  are  not 
their  own.  "Our  individuality  is  really  a 
humbling  thing,"  Cooper  said.  "It  puts 
us  closer  to  mice — and  even  earth- 
worms— than  to  angels."  C.B.H. 


Mixing  medicine 
and  marriage 


"If  you  wanted  a  first-rate  internship  or 
residency,  you  wouldn't  have  gotten 
married,"  David  Nash  was  told  at  the 
start  of  his  medical  career. 


Rather  than  live  in  separate  cities 
diu  ing  their  years  of  residency,  he  and 
his  wife,  Esther  Na.sh  '78  M.D.,  looked 
for  places  they  both  could  train,  but 
they  were  up  against  some  old  precon- 
ceptions. "What  if  you  have  a  fight 
while  you're  both  on-call?"  one  physi- 
cian asked.  Another  snickered,  "What 
will  we  do  if  you  spend  your  on-call 
nights  fooling  around?" 

"At  least  we'll  have  a  license  to  do 
so,"  Nash  retorted.  "Lhilike  some  other 
residents." 

Fueled  by  their  own  experience 
and  those  of  other  medical  couples,  the 
Nashes  formed  Dual-Doctor  Families,  a 
research  and  advocacy  group  that  is 
based  in  New  Jersey. 

Do  two-doctor  families  have  more 
problems?  Perhaps  no  more  than  other 
two-career  couples,  but  some  unique 
ones,  if  the  three  couples  who  spoke  at 
a  Commencement  forum  are  indicative. 
Esther  Nash  joined  her  husband;  car- 
diologist Adrienne  Muller-Camesas  '78 
M.D.;  dentist  Larry  Camesas;  and  Ste- 
phen Davis  and  Esther  Entin,  who  for 
the  past  three  vears  have  shared  a  fac- 


CAREER  PLANNING  SERVICES 
Career    Counselor 

Counsel  clients,  especially  graduate  students  and  alumni  in 
liberal  arts  setting.    Present  job  hunting  workshops  and 
programs.    Host  recruiters  at  lunch  and  Evening  Information 
Meetings.    Liaison  to  Graduate  School  Council,  Deans,  and  alumni 
clubs.     Contributor  to  employment  newsletter. 

Master's  degree  and/or  2-3  years'  professional  work 
experience  required.    Counseling  experience  and  broad  knowledge 
of  occupational  information  and  creative  job  search  strategies 
preferred.     Excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 
Empathy  to  liberal  arts  alumni  and  graduate  student  Issues. 
Strong  organization,   initiative,   creativity,   high  energy  (evening 
hours),   team  player.     Salary  range  $23,000-$25,000. 

Submit    cover    letter    and    resume    by    Friday.     July 
22    to:       Victoria    I.    Ball,    Career    Pianning    Services, 
Brown     University,    c/o     Personnel    Office,    Box    1879, 
Providence,    Rl    02912.       Minority    candidates    are 
especially    encouraged    to    apply    for    this    position. 


LINDERTHE  ELMS 


uliy  post  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Paw- 
lucket,  for  a  panel  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue. 

In  addition  to  a  job,  Entin  and 
Davis  share  the  responsibility  of  rearing 
their  son.  Although  they  laughed  when 
recounting  that  he  had  asked  one 
morning,  "Which  one  of  you  guys  is 
going  to  work  today?",  they  expressed 
concern  that  it  may  take  its  toll  eventu- 
ally. .\nd  Davis  said  he  has  found  oth- 
ers much  more  tolerant  of  his  wife's 
working  half-time  than  of  his  own 
hours. 

"A  lot  of  decisions  are  imposed  by 
timing  and  by  computer,"  said  Entin. 
Perhaps  most  troublesome  is  the  match 
— the  annual  spin  of  the  computerized 
roulette  wheel  that  determines  where 
the  nation's  residents  will  be  trained. 
Now  an  algorithm  helps  place  couples 
in  residencies  convenient  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  some  fields  a  couple  can 
elect  to  share  a  residency  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Nonetheless,  said  Es- 
ther Nash,  "With  two  careers,  you  can't 
be  picky  about  the  weather!" 

C.B.H. 


SPORTS 

By  James  Reinbold 


Women's  crew 
wins  Easterns 

1  he  women's  varsity  crew,  made  up  of 
h\e  seniors  and  four  juniors,  won  its 
lirst  B-astern  Collegiate  Rowing  Associ- 
ation Championship  in  May.  Seeded 
second,  the  Bruins  covered  the  1,950- 
meter  course  on  Lake  Waramaug  in 
New  Preston,  Connecticut,  in  a  record 
time  ol  6:23.2,  edging  Raddiffe  by  two 
seconds  and  Yale,  the  pre-meet  lop 
seed,  by  half  a  length. 

Erom  the  start,  the  race  was  a 
ihrec-boat  event.  After  several  lead 
<  hanges.  Brown,  which  had  a  one-seat 
advantage  at  1,500  meters,  began  its 
sprint  and  pulled  away  from  Raddiffe 
and  Yale.  There  was  some  question 
before  the  race  about  how  the  Bruins 
would  do  in  the  sprint.  At  the  Redwood 
.Shores  Regatta  in  California  earlier  in 


the  season,  they  rowed  a  fine  1,500 
meters  against  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington but  fell  short  at  the  end.  And 
against  Yale,  in  their  last  meet  of  the 
season  a  week  earlier,  they  rallied  from 
four  seats  down  in  the  final  hundred 
meters  but  again  fell  short.  At  the  East- 
erns, however,  when  coxswain  Kim 
Wade  '88  called  for  the  sprint,  the  crew 
took  off,  leaving  Raddiffe  and  Yale  to 
battle  for  second  place. 

Fourth-year  head  coach  John 
Murphy  praised  the  crew's  attitude  and 
work  ethic  and  added,  "We  did  all  we 
had  to  do.  We  stayed  in  the  forefront 
from  the  start  and  had  an  excellent 
sprint  at  the  end." 

At  the  National  Championship 
Regatta,  rowed  June  6  on  Hammond 
Lake  in  Tioga,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Bruins  finished  third.  The  University 
of  Washington  was  first  for  the  second 
straight  year  and  capped  an  undefeated 
season.  Yale  was  second. 

Those  three  boats  were  closely 
overlapped  throughout  the  entire 
course,  rowing  in  a  light  tailwind.  At 
the  finish,  Yale  edged  Brown  by  one 
seat  for  second  place  in  the  2,000-meter 
race. 

The  Bruins  finished  third  in  the 
second  varsity  race.  The  overall  team 
trophy  went  to  Washington. 

Men's  crew:  Strong 
finish  at  the  IRA's 

Thwarted  by  rough  water  and  strong 
winds  in  the  varsity  heavyweight  finals 
at  the  Easterns,  the  Bruins  came  back 
with  a  strong  second-place  finish  the 
following  week  at  the  IRA's. 

At  the  Easterns,  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  Lake  Quinsigamond  was 
swept  by  twenty-knot  winds,  which 
forced  officials  to  rearrange  Sunday's 
race  schedule  and  impose  a  two-and- 
a-half-hour  delay.  But  Brown,  in  an 
unsheltered  lane,  was  still  handicapped 
by  the  turbulent  water  and  strong 
winds  and  finished  fifth. 

The  heavyweight  freshmen  and 
the  heavyweight  second  varsity  finished 
second  and  first,  respectively,  in  their 
grand  finals,  equaling  Brown's  best- 
ever  performances  in  those  two  events. 
The  freshmen  very  nearly  won  their 
race,  but  were  overtaken  in  the  final 
100  meters  by  Princeton,  rowing  in  a 


more  sheltered  lane. 

At  the  IRA's,  the  varsity  eight 
staged  a  great  rally  but  finished  second 
to  Northeastern.  Overall,  however. 
Brown  had  its  most  successful  day  since 
I960.  The  varsity  four  with  coxswain, 
the  freshman  eight,  and  the  second 
varsity  eight  all  won  championships, 
and  the  open  four  might  also  have  won 
had  they  not  lost  their  rudder  with  500 
meters  to  go.  They  finished  second. 

Northeastern  was  racing  in  memo- 
ry of  their  rigger  who  was  killed  on  the 
way  to  Syracuse  when  the  van  he  was 
driving  overturned  on  a  slippery  high- 
way. None  of  the  others  in  the  van,  ten 
crew  members  and  an  assistant  coach, 
was  injured.  The  Huskies  took  the  lead 
from  the  start  and  never  gave  it  up, 
winning  by  a  third  of  a  length  over 
Brown,  which  beat  Wisconsin  by  a  deck. 
In  last  place  after  500  meters,  fifth  after 
800,  and  fourth  after  1 ,000  meters,  the 
Bruins  charged  past  Princeton,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Wisconsin.  But  the  emotion- 
ally charged  Northeastern  crew  was  not 
to  be  denied  their  first  varsity-eight 
championship  in  twenty-three  years. 

Encouraged  by  its  strong,  second- 
place  finish  at  the  IRA's,  the  crew  trav- 
eled confidently  to  Bantam,  Ohio,  on 
June  10,  site  of  the  national  champion- 
ship, convinced,  as  Coach  Steve  Glad- 
stone had  said,  that  they  had  "an  even 
stronger  race  in  our  back  pocket." 

But  on  Lake  Harsha,  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  it  was  Harvard 
and  Northeastern  who  proved  to  be  the 
stronger.  Harvard  won  its  fourth 
championship  trophy  since  1983,  beat- 
ing Northeastern  by  a  little  over  a  sec- 
ond. Brown  finished  third,  three  sec- 
onds later. 

Bill  Danaher  '88,  who  rowed  in  the 
number-seven  seat,  gave  due  credit  to 
Harvard  and  Northeastern  after  the 
race.  "They  are  good,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,"  he  said.  "In  the  final  500 
meters,  it  was  clear  that  Harvard  was 
much  faster  than  either  us  or  North- 
eastern." 

Whiteley,  Schille 

win  honors  at  NCAA's 

Greg  Whiteley  '89  and  Chris  Schille  '88 
earned  All-America  honors  at  this 
year's  NCAA  track  and  field  champi- 


onships  held  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  in 
June. 

Whiteley  placed  third  in  the  5,000 
meters  with  a  time  of  13:57.  He  was 
also  an  All-American  in  this  year's  in- 
door mile.  Schille  finished  seventh  in 
the  10,000  meters  with  a  time  of  28:- 
59.99,  a  new  Brown  record.  He  was  an 
All-American  last  fall  in  cross  country. 

All-America  in  lacrosse 

Bill  McComas  '88  and  Tom  Towers  '88 
were  named  to  the  All-America  lacrosse 
team.  McComas,  one  of  the  team's  cap- 
tains, became  only  the  fourth  Bruin  to 
be  named  to  the  first  team.  He  led  the 
defense  with  sixty-three  ground  balls 
and  was  also  a  unanimous  selection  to 
the  All-Ivy  and  All-New  England 
teams. 

Towers,  a  midfielder,  was  named 
honorable  mention.  He  paced  the 
Bruins  with  twenty-eight  goals  and  was 
also  a  unanimous  choice  for  All-Ivy  and 
All-New  England. 

Erin  Maguire  '89,  attack,  and  Su- 
zanne Bailey  '91,  defense,  were  named 
to  the  second  team  AU-lvy  in  women's 
lacrosse.  Bailey  finished  third  in  the 
balloting  for  rookie  of  the  year.  Mo- 
nique  Kapitulik  '91  and  Sandra  Ma- 
nocchio  '88  were  honorable  mention. 


Ten  women 
athletes  honored 

Theresa  Hirschauer  '89,  an  All-Ivy 
performer  in  soccer  and  Softball,  re- 
ceived the  Bessie  H.  Rudd  Award  for 
contributions  in  promoting  women's 
athletics  through  enthusiasm,  sports- 
manship, and  leadership  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner  for  women's  athletics. 

Senior  rower  Maria  Rabb  was  the 
winner  of  the  Arlene  Gorton  Cup  for 
consistently  displaying  the  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  and  fair  play.  Rabb  is 
the  first  Brown  rower  to  appear  in  a 
medal-winning  crew  during  each  of  her 
four  varsity  seasons. 

Another  rower,  Erika  Collins  '88, 
and  Hirschauer  shared  the  Marjorie 
Smith  Award,  which  is  presented  to  the 
outstanding  woman  athlete  at  Brown. 
Collins  was  a  key  member  of  the  varsity 
crew  that  won  the  Eastern  title.  Hir- 
schauer led  the  soccer  team  in  scoring 
and  the  softball  team  in  hitting.  She  has 


been  accorded  All-Ivy,  All-New  Eng- 
land, All-NEWLSA,  and  All-America 
honors,  both  academic  and  playing,  in 
soccer;  and  All-Ivy,  All-New  England, 
and  All-NEWISA  honors  in  softball. 
For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  the 
recipient  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald's 
Female  Athlete  of  the  Year  award. 

Freshman  sprinter  Teri  Smith  re- 
ceived the  Kate  Silver  Award,  which  is 


given  to  the  Outstanding  Freshman 
Woman  Athlete.  In  her  rookie  season, 
she  set  every  Brown  indoor  and  out- 
door sprint  record.  At  the  ECAC 
championships  held  in  May  in  Fairfax, 
Virginia,  she  finished  second  in  the 
400-meter  dash  (53.15),  qualifying  her 
for  the  NCAA  championships  in  June 
in  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  the  Olympic 
trials  in  Indianapolis  in  )uly. 


BROWN     ON    THE     ROAD 


at  Princeton:  October  1 
at  Cornell:  October  15 
at  Harvard:  October  29 
at  Columbia:  November  19 


Tailgating  and  Post-Game  Reception 
Post-Game  Reception 
Tailgating  and  Post-Game  Reception 
Tailgatmg  and  Post-Game  Reception 


Watch  for  further  details. 

For  additional  information  contact  Davies  Bisset, 
401  863-3309,  or  Henry  Savage,  401  863-1885.  For 
football  ticket  information,  call  the  Ticket  Office, 
401  863-2773. 

Sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Relations  Office. 


BROWN 


The  Challenges 


During  his  eleven  years  as  president,  Howard 

Swearer  has  tackled  Brown's  problems  'in  a  spirit 

of  expectant  accomplishment  and  adventure' 


B%  Anne  Diffily 

There  is  something  so  pivotal, 
so  crucial  to  a  sense  of  insti- 
tutional health  and  security 
inherent  in  the  role  of  col- 
lege president  that  we  react  with  not  a 
little  apprehension  when,  after  more 
than  a  decade  in  office,  a  leader  says 
that  he  is  departing.  That  feeling  is 
even  more  acute  when  the  leader  in 
question  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
effective,  admired,  and  well-liked. 

That  is  the  case  at  Brown  these 
days.  As  he  announced  he  would  last 
October  16,  Howard  R.  Swearer  is 
leaving.  His  successor,  as  of  this  writing, 
is  not  known  but  could  be  announced  at 
any  moment.  Swearer  will  stay  until  the 
sixteenth  president  is  appointed  or 
until  the  end  of  December,  whichever 
comes  first. 

Swearer  arrived  on  campus  in  early 
1977  and  was  inaugurated  that  April, 
giving  him  the  longest  tenure  of  any 
present  Ivy  League  president  except 
Harvard's  Derek  Bok.  He  came  to 
Brown  from  Minnesota's  Carleton  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  been  president  since 
1970.  Prior  to  that  position.  Swearer 
had  been  as.sociated  with  the  Ford 
Foundation,  first  as  program  officer  in 
the  international  division  and  then  as 
program  officer  in  charge  of  Kuropean 
and  international  affairs. 

After  earning  his  A.B.  fioin 
Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  (1954) 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from 


Harvard  (1956),  Swearer  served  for  a 
year  in  the  army  and  then  was  appoint- 
ed an  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation Congressional  Fellow  in  1959. 
He  subsequently  taught  political  science 
at  UCLA  from  1960  to  1967  and  served 
there  as  acting  director  of  the  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  Center.  He 
also  was  director  of  several  Peace  Corps 
training  programs  for  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

His  earlier  interests  in  government 
and  in  public  service  continued  to  in- 
form his  work  after  he  came  to  Brown. 
Swearer  has  been  described  as  having 
introduced  at  Brown  the  "era  of  the 
external  president,"  referring  to  his 
outreach,  and  that  of  members  of  his 
senior  staff,  into  community,  state,  and 
national  affairs.  He  is  one  of  three  co- 
founders  of  Campus  Compact,  a 
Brown-based  coalition  of  more  than 
100  colleges  and  universities  that  pro- 
motes public-service  activities  for  stu- 
dents. Swearer  has  served  on  a  number 
of  city,  slate,  and  national  boards  and 
committees,  and  has  testified  on  many 
occasions  before  Congressional  sub- 
committees on  educational  issues. 

Without  question  one  of  Swearer's 
greatest  achievements  has  been  the  sta- 
bilizing and  strengthening  of  Brown's 
financial  infrastructure,  largely  through 
dramatically  improved  fund-raising 
techniques.  Shortly  after  coming  on 
board,  he  led  the  University  into  a 
five-year  capital  campaign  with  a  goal 
of  raising  $158  million,  far  and  away 
the  largest  total  ever  attempted  in  a 


Brown  campaign  (the  next-highest  had 
been  $30  million).  The  campaign  ex- 
ceeded its  goal,  bringing  in  more  than 
$180  million.  Brown's  endowment, 
which  totalled  $95.4  million  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year  at  Brown,  rose  to 
$356.7  million  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year — an  increase  of  274  percent. 
Annual  giving  has  risen  from  $1.8  mil- 
lion in  1977-78  to  an  estimated  total  of 
$7.3  million  this  year.  After  a  period  in 
which  Brown  was  using  endowment  to 
cover  current  operating  costs,  the  Uni- 
versity has  produced  ten  consecutive 
balanced  budgets. 

But  Swearer  is  sensitive  about  be- 
ing labeled  a  fund-raiser — even  when 
he  is  praised  as  a  great  fund-raiser. 
While  conceding  that  he  has  spent  "a 
great  deal  of  time"  on  relations  with 
Brown's  external  constituencies,  he 
adds  that  he  did  not  have  much  choice. 
"When  I  arrived  in  1977,"  he  said  in  an 
interview  last  year,  "Brown  was  in  a 
classic  turn-around  situation.  The  fac- 
ulty had  grown  in  size  and  quality,  but 
Brown  was  living  beyond  its  means."  To 
reverse  the  worrisome  How  of  red  ink 
on  Brown's  ledgers.  Swearer  and  the 
C^orporation  plunged  into  a  two- 
pronged  effort:  raise  money  and  con- 
trol expenses.  Because  the  strategy — 
which  included  grueling  travel  by 
Swearer  throughout  his  presidency — 
worked,  the  University  has  been  able  to 
engage  in  long-range  planning,  a  luxu- 
ry that  the  1970s  did  not  allow. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  catalytic 
— and  controversial — products  of  the 


Swearer  years  was  the  academic  staffing 
plan  developed  in  1985  by  Provost 
Maurice  Glicksman  and  implemented 
shortly  thereafter.  The  plan  added  fac- 
ulty positions  to  some  departments, 
trimmed  positions  from  others,  and 
siphoned  existing  faculty  from  their 
departments  into  new  interdisciplinary 
programs  and  departments.  Many  fac- 
ulty spoke  out  vehemently  against  the 
plan.  Meinbers  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment worried  that  their  long- 
standing strength  would  be  decimated 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  department  of 
cognitive  sciences  and  linguistics;  Eng- 
lish department  faculty  fretted  about 
the  proposed  department  of  modern 
culture  and  media  (since  downgraded 
to  a  center). 

Exacerbating  these  strains  was  the 
concern  among  some  faculty  about  the 
establishment  of  centers  and  programs 
— some  twenty-five  during  the  Swearer 
presidency.  They  worry  that  such 
scholarship  might  be  flimsy  and  that  it 
will  drain  talent  and  funds  from  the 
traditional  departments.  Other  faculty, 
however,  who  have  become  involved  in 


the  new  interdisciplinarv  enterprises, 
are  enthusiastic.  Almost  everyone,  in- 
cluding Swearer,  seems  to  agree  that  a 
critical  mass  has  been  reached;  that  the 
number  of  centers  and  programs 
should  stabilize  and  perhaps  even  be 
decreased.  Future  evaluations  may 
lead  to  the  phasing  out  of  some  cur- 
rent programs,  and  Brown  is  likely 
henceforth  to  be  more  cautious  in  con- 
sidering proposals  for  new  programs. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  .some  high- 
lights of  the  Swearer  presi- 
dency. Howard  Swearer  was 
not  reticent  in  expressing  his 
distaste  for  the  term  "hot  college,"  but 
in  fact  that  is  what  Brown  became  in 
the  1980s.  Applications  reached  record 
highs,  and  Brown  was  featured  in  an 


unprecedented  spate  of  national  and 
international  media  coverage. 

Controversial  or  no,  the  twentv-five 
new  centers,  programs,  and  depart- 
ments have  strengthened  Brown's 
emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  research 
and  solidified  the  University's  reputa- 
tion as  a  pioneer  in  such  studies. 
Among  the  twenty-five:  the  Pembroke 
Center  for  Teaching  and  Research  on 
Women,  the  Center  for  Alcohol  and 
Addiction  Studies,  the  Alan  Shawn 
Feinstein  Program  in  World  Hunger, 
the  A.  Alfred  Taubman  Center  for 
Public  Policy  and  American  Institu- 
tions, and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Race  and  Ethnicity.  In  addition,  the 
Program  in  Liberal  Medical  Education 
has  fully  integrated  medical  education 
with  Brown's  broader  academic  goals. 

At  Swearer's  behest,  Dean  of  the 
College  Sheila  Blumstein  and  a  com- 
mittee of  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators completed  a  lengthy  study  of 
Brown's  curriculum,  which  had  been 
altered  subtly  but  never  tampered  with 
in  a  critical  sense  since  its  implementa- 
tion in  1969.  While  stressing  a  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  the  1969  curricu- 
lum, which  has  held  its  ground  against 
a  nationwide  movement  toward  "the 
basics"  (including  distribution  require- 
ments). Swearer  and  Blumstein  per- 
suaded the  faculty  to  approve  the  first 
major  change  to  the  curriculum  this 
year.  The  increase  in  graduation  re- 
quirements from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
courses  is  aimed  at  tightening  the  cur- 
riculum while  preserving  its  goal  of 
flexibility  and  self-direction. 

With  his  background  in  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  and  international  affairs. 
Swearer  has  pushed  Brown  to  interna- 
tionalize both  the  curriculum  and  stu- 
dents' individual  experiences.  Programs 
for  foreign  study  and  cooperative  re- 
search have  expanded,  and  Brown  in- 
creased its  formal  agreements  for  aca- 
demic exchanges  with  foreign  uni- 
versities to  nearly  thirty.  The  Institute 
for  International  Studies  coordinates 
and  enhances  programs  in  teaching 
and  research,  and  the  Center  for  For- 
eign Policy  Development  adds  a  timely 
research  component. 

Research  at  Brown  has  flourished 
under  Swearer.  Last  year  external  re- 
search support  totaled  $44.3  million, 
up  from  $13.2  million  in  Swearer's  first 
year — an  increase  of  235  percent.  Re- 


search facilities  have  improved  notably 
with  the  addition  of  the  Geology- 
Chemistry  Building  and  the  Center  for 
Information  Technology;  the  latter. 
Just  occupied,  has  centralized  all  of 
Brown's  substantial  activities  related  to 
computing. 

The  University  became  known  in 
the  1980s  as  a  leader  in  academic  com- 
puting. The  computer  science  depart- 
ment strengthened  its  reputation  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  personal  comput- 
er workstations  for  academic  applica- 
tions, paving  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Information  and  Scholarship.  Brown 
now  has  a  vice  president  for  computing 
and  information  services,  and  there  are 
few  students,  employees,  or  professors 
whose  fingers  do  not  tap  at  a  computer 
keyboard  at  some  time. 

Swearer's  interest  in  public  service 
— which  he  articulated  in  various  na- 
tional meetings  and  testimony — has  led 
to  the  expansion  of  volunteer  opportu- 
nities both  in  the  Providence  commu- 
nity and  farther  afield  for  students. 
The  Starr  Fellowships  Program  awards 
scholarships  to  students  who  have  done 
significant  community  service  before  or 
during  their  years  at  Brown. 

Brown  is  engaged  in  the  largest 
building  program  since  Barnaby  Kee- 
ney's  presidency  in  the  1960s.  New 
buildings  and  additions  on  campus  in- 
clude the  Olney-Margolies  Athletic 
Center,  the  Pizzitola  Gymnasium  (un- 
der construction),  the  Geo-Chem 
Building,  the  Center  for  Health  Care 
Studies,  the  Center  for  Information 
Technology,  the  renovation  of  Faunce 
House,  a  major  addition  (under  con- 
struction) to  Rogers  Hall  (which  will  be 
renamed  the  Richard  and  Edna  Salo- 
mon Center  for  Teaching),  a  new  music 
library,  the  renovation  of  the  John  Hay 
Library,  the  Sol  Koffler  Wing  of  the  J. 
Walter  Wilson  Laboratory,  and  a  major 
addition  to  the  Bio-Medical  Sciences 
Building  (under  way). 

Brown's  fifteenth  president  re- 
cently participated  in  his 
twelfth,  and  last.  Commence- 
ment. On  the  Green  that 
Monday  morning.  May  30,  he  ad- 
dressed the  new  and  disconcerting 
situation  he — and  the  new  graduates 
— were  experiencing.  "Gone  for  most 
of  us  are  the  comfortable  predictabili- 


ties  of  a  permanenl  job  and  a  place  we 
call  home  for  the  rest  of  oiii  lives, " 
Swearer  said. 

He  spoke  not  only  for  himself  but 
also  for  wife  Jan,  a  talented  printmaker 
niid  prominent  figure  in  the  Providence 
.in  scene  who  has  taught  and  exhibited 
widely  during  the  Swearers'  residence 
at  55  Power  Street.  The  three  Swearer 
sons,  teenagers  when  the  family  moved 
to  Providence,  are  now  grown  and 
pursuing  art  careers  of  their  own. 

I'his  is  a  year  of  transition  for 
Brown  University  and  it,  too,  knows 
MOW  what  limbo  feels  like.  Hushed  and 
densely  green,  silenced  by  summer's 
heat  and  solitude,  the  campus  holds  its 
breath.  But  even  the  silence  cannot  lull 
one's  awareness  that  soon  Brown  will  be 
without  the  "comfortable  predictability" 
of  Howard  Swearer's  leadership. 

"Comfortable"  describes  the 
Swearer  style.  The  oilman's  son  from 
Kansas  has  gathered  in  Brown's  diverse 
constituencies  with  a  distinctively  folksy 
wit  that  puts  everyone  at  ease.  Even 
faculty  skeptics  are  charmed  by  the 
president's  ability  to  remember  the 
names  of  each  and  every  one  of  thein,  a 
talent  that  contributes  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  still-intimate  feeling  of  a 
University  that  has  grown  far  beyond 
the  cozy  proportions  enjoyed,  and 
embraced,  by  earlier  Brown  presidents. 

While  he  can  appear  ill  at  ease  de- 
livering formal  addresses  to  large 
crowds.  Swearer  excels  at  working  small 
gatherings,  tossing  off  one-liners  and 
corny  jokes  that  warm  up  his  audience 
and  diffuse  tensions.  He  risks  predict- 
ability with  frequent  wisecracks  to  fac- 
ulty meinbers  about  "the  dismal  sci- 
ence" (economics)  and  to  reporters 
about  "the  poison-pen  press,"  but  such 
jibes  are  balanced  by  his  equal  fondness 
for  self-deprecating  humor.  One  jour- 
nalist watched  Swearer  listen  to  his  sec- 
retary read  aloud  a  fan  letter  from  a 
young  alumna.  When  she  was  done,  the 
president  gestured  with  obvious  em- 
barrassment at  the  letter  and  cracked, 
"My  niece." 

It  doesn't  hurt  that  Swearer  is  a 
trim,  attractive  man  who  seems  scarcely 
to  have  aged  in  the  last  eleven  years.  He 
was  forty-four  when  he  became  presi- 
dent; at  fifty-six  he  is  still  youthful  in 
appearance,  his  short,  graying  side- 
l)urns  the  only  telltale  sign  of  age.  He 
has  worn  the  same  trademark  style  of 


hornrimmed  glasses  (and  watched  them 
come  into  vogue  among  Yuppies)  for 
eleven  years,  and  his  boyish  coimtc- 
nance  creases  in  a  grin  with  beguiling 
frequency. 

Alumni  and  parents  seem  to  love 
him,  judging  by  the  attendance  and 
outpourings  of  applause  at  each  Com- 
mencement's "Hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent." In  general,  students  like  and 
respect  him,  no  small  tribute  to  the 
charisma  of  a  man  who  has  presided 
over  his  share  of  student  protests  and 
disciplinary  brouhahas.  In  1983,  the 
Brown  faculty  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  awarding  its  highest  honor,  the 
Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Medal,  to  a 
sitting  president.  The  citation  praised 
Swearer's  "leadership  ...  the  abundant 
feeling  of  security  you  have  rekindled 
in  all  of  us,  and  bright  optimism  you 
have  produced." 

This  is  a  key  to  the  legacy  of 
Swearer's  presidency.  It  is  true  that, 
despite  his  aw-shucks  amiability,  he  is 
an  administrator,  not  a  pal.  Everyone 
knows  him,  but  few  are  close  to  this 


Salomon's  tribute 

During  his  nine  years  as  Chancellor, 
Richard  Salomon  developed  a  close 
friendship  and  working  relationship 
with  Howard  Swearer.  Salomon, 
who  retired  as  Chancellor  this  sum- 
mer, told  the  Corporation  at  its 
Commencement  meeting  "that  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  work- 
ing with  one  of  the  greatest  men 
and  the  best  college  president  I 
have  ever  known  .  .  .  Howard  has 
led  and  pointed  the  way  and  single- 
handedly  raised  most  of  the  funds 
we  so  desperately  needed. 

"He  has  made  us  more  interna- 
tionally-minded and  has  reminded 
us  that  we  live  in  a  large  world. 
Moreover,  he  has  known  how  to 
take  advantage  of  Brown's  nearly 
unique  position  as  a  university-col- 
lege to  establish  interdisciplinary 
programs  and  centers.  I  would  like 
to  thank  him  personally  and  on 
your  behalf  for  making  us  one  of 
America's  great  universities  known 
now  for  excellence  both  at  home 
and  abroad." 


guarded,  private  man.  By  concentrat- 
ing on  administering  rather  than  on 
building  a  campus  fan  club.  Swearer 
has  brought  Brown  to  a  point  it  has 
enjoyed  at  few  other  times  in  its  history. 

Security  ...  optimism  ...  certainty. 
Despite  continuing  financial  worries 
and  bickering  about  academic  priori- 
ties. Brown  today  is  an  institution  that 
essentially  knows  what  it  is  and  where  it 
is  going.  To  fully  appreciate  what  this 
means,  one  must  turn  back  in  time  to 
the  late  1960s  and  the  first  half  of  the 
1970s,  years  when  Brown's  leaders 
could  not  seem  to  get  a  grip  on  the  in- 
stitution's identity  nor  its  direction. 
Student  protests,  massive  curricular 
reform,  the  energy  crisis,  poor  market 
performance,  breathtaking  cutbacks  in 
the  huge  federal  funding  programs  of 
the  early  '60s,  the  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  the  student  body,  the  merger 
with  Pembroke,  cost-cutting  measures 
...  All  contributed  to  a  University-wide 
case  of  the  jitters.  They  were  exciting 
times,  but  no  institution  can  thrive  in  a 
condition  of  prolonged  uncertainty. 
Swearer's  vision  and  his  efforts  have 
helped  bring  Brown  through,  and  past, 
that  anxious  episode. 

Perhaps  the  definitive  statement  we 
can  make  about  Howard  Swearer's 
presidency  is  that  these  last  eleven  \  ears 
have  restored  to  Brown  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  certainty  and  security,  but  also  a 
sense  of  pride  nearly  unpiecedented  in 
its  224  years  of  existence,  and  an  ex- 
pectation— not  just  a  hope — that  it  will 
stretch  farther,  reach  higher,  than  ever 
before. 

Swearer  will  leave  his  successor  big 
shoes  to  fill  and  a  healthy  measure  of 
big  problems  to  address:  the  precari- 
ous health  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  library  collections,  nagging  ques- 
tions about  the  academic  seriousness  of 
the  students  Brown  admits,  the  eternal 
pressure  of  competing  in  the  big 
leagues  with  a  (relatively)  small-pota- 
toes endowment,  the  urgent  need  to 
raise  faculty  and  staff  salaries  to  more 
competitive  levels  ...  It  will  be  crucial 
for  the  next  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity to  prefer,  as  the  Neu>  York  Times 
said  of  Swearer  in  1977,  to  substitute 
the  word  "challenge"  for  the  word 
"problem,"  and  to  approach  those 
challenges,  as  Swearer  said  then,  "in  a 
spirit  of  expectant  accomplishment  and 
adventure."  M 
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Brown's 
th  Presidency: 
ATimeline 


1976    August  14.  Chancellor 
Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32 
announced  that  the  long  search 
for  Brown's  fifteenth  president 
was  over:  Howard  R.  Swearer, 
the  president  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege, had  accepted  the  job.  "The 
danger  to  private  higher  cduca- 
lot  financial  c 


Swearer  exhorted  his  new  coi 
stituents.  "The  danger  is  a  sic 
ing  down  of  nioinenturn,  a  lim 
ing  of  vision."  When  Sweater 
visited  the  campus,  Brown  wii 
in  the  throes  of  a  bitter  strike 
by  maintenance,  food  service, 
and  libiarv  workers  that  was  1 


1977  Fifty-five  Power  Street 
opened  its  doors  to  a  new  breed 
of  piesidential  fainily  in  Januaiy. 
.An  artist  herself.  Janet  Swearer 
had  liccn  cduc.uion  director  for 
Muiiu-a|)oliss  Walker  Art  Center. 
Ihr  ihicc  Swearer  sons,  Raiuix. 
Ki(  k,  .111(1  Nick,  brought  with 
iluiii  .ill  manner  of  un-presicltii- 
tial  stuff,  including  a  pet  igii.ui.i 
and  a  collection  of  beer  cans. 


The  Brown  that  Howard  Swearer  took  over  in 
1977  was  in  turmoil.  It  had  a  fine  faculty  and  an 
increasingly  competitive  student  body,  but  defi- 
cits and  inflation  were  taking  their  toll.  The  next 
eleven  years  were  marked  by  risks  and  by  change: 
a  capital  campaign  of  unprecedented  ambition,  a 
host  of  interdisciplinary  centers,  the  advent  of 
computers  on  campus.  The  following  pages  list 
some  highlights. 


1977  Onjanuan  hS.  c|uiclK  and 
without  ceremony.  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  Senior  Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity, swore  in  the  new  presi- 
dent. But  Swearer  was  not  to  get 
away  with  such  tnodesty.  In  April 
he  was  forinally  inaugurated,  and 
that  event  was  heralded  by  eleven 
days  of  festivity  and  a  rich  succes- 
sion of  speakers  -  among  them 
poet  Archibald  MacLeish,  then- 
."^mbassador  Designate  to  the 


Court  of  St.  James  Kingman 
Brewster.  Harvard  President 
Derek  Bok,  civil  rights  activist 
Julian  Bond,  and  novelists  John 
( lai  dner  and  Gail  Godwin.  Cellist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  played  with 
ilic  Brown  Orchestra,  beginning 
.1  series  of  concerts  that  would 
•illow  student  musicians  to  play 
with  the  world's  greats;  later  con- 
ccrts  featured  Aaron  Copland, 
Isaac  Stern,  and  Marilyn  Home. 


ARER  YEARS 


1977    One  burden  ihc  new  pics 
idem  inherited  was  "ilic  Lam- 
phere  case."  Ii  was  a  class  action 
suit  brought  b\  Louise  Lam- 
phcre,  an  assistant  professor  of 
anthropology  who  had  been 
denied  tenure  and  who  charged 
Brown  with  sex  discrimination  in 
all  facets  of  hiring  -  from  recruit- 
ment to  granting  tenure.  On  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  case  was  settled 
out  of  court,  and  U.S.  District 


Court  Judge  Ravr 


id  ).  Pcttine 


granting  tenure  to  Lampherc. 
tenure  and  a  cash  settlement  for 
back  pav  to  two  other  women  fac- 
ulty, and  a  cash  settlement  to  a 
fourth.  The  case's  most  lasting 
legacies  were  the  requirement 
that  all  departments  create  "goals 
and  timetables"  for  hiring  women 
faculty,  and  the  creation  of  an 
.Affirmative  .Action  Monitoring 


1978    If  Swearer  thought  he  was 
leaving  snow  when  he  left  Min- 
nesota, he  was  wrong;  February 
0.  the  blizzard  of  the  century 
dumped  three  feet  of  snow  on 
New  England.  Under  orders 
from  the  governor.  Swearer  can- 
celled classes  for  a  week.  Students 
shoveled  walks,  chipped  in  at  the 
Red  Cross,  and  brought  out  skis, 
sleds,  and  backpacks  to  shuttle 
supplies  to  those  stranded  all 
over  town.  One  casualty  of  the 
storm  was  Josiah  Carberrv's  Feb- 
ruary' 13  lecture  on  "Svnumirv 
of  Vowels  in  Ulysses." 


1978    March7,Henrv.\Ieniu 
Wriston,  president  of  Brown 
from  1937  to  1955,  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  "He  brought 
this  place  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tiuv."  said  classics  professor 
|iihn  Rowe  Workman. 


-    S     In  a  move  that  sparked 
lurricular  revisions  nationwide. 
Harvard  replaced  its  Geneial 
Education  Program  with  a  core 
curriculum.  The  following  veai. 
Brown  would  examine  and  rejei  i 
Harvard's  approach,  choosing  to 
stay  the  course  with  its  own  no- 
longer-new  curriculum. 

1978    September  saw  football's 
one-hundredth  birthday  at 
Brown,  and,  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  women  outnunihcicd 
men  in  the  entering  c  l.iss. 


1978     InterdiscipHnarvccnie 

for  I  lassical  archaeology  and  , 


the  numbci  ol  new  centers  and 
programs  would  increase  dra- 
matically, in  many  cases  allowing; 
faculty  to  share  resource  .ind 
knowledge  fruitfulK.  bui  in 
others  inviting  criticism  ih.it  ii.i 
ditional  disciplines  were  being 
starved  by  attrition  and  by  ainii 
tion  to  the  new.  Some  faculi\ 
would  become  convinced  th.ii 
Brown  was  stretching  itself 


1979 

recycling,  the  Faculty  Club 
on  a  gleaming  new  facade, 
old  Colgate  Hoyt  pool  became 
t  Ir  Ashamu  Dance  Studio. 
Lyman  Gym  transformed  itself 
into  Leeds  Theatre,  and  a  lonii 

Bryant  College  adminisi  r. n 

building  was  restored  to  house 
the  music  department. 


1979  Dean  of  the  College  W'alici 
Massey  resigned  to  head  the 
.Argonne  National  Laboratory  in 
Chicago.  Harriet  Sheridan,  a 
former  colleague  of  Swearer's  at 
Carleton,  would  become  Browns 
hrsl  woman  dean  of  the  Ccijlege. 


1979    .\licrck\cn  vearsas 
c  hancellor.  Charles  Tillinghast 
stepped  dow  n,  to  be  succeeded 
b\  ':52  classmate  Richard  Salomoi 
who  would  guide  Brown  until 
1988. 


1979  The  men's  crew  won  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Asso- 
i  laiion  Regatta  -  Brown's  first 
national  varsity  championship 
sHice  1896  when  baseball 
triinnphed  over  the  University 
(if  Chicago. 

1979  Injune,  only  six  months 
alter  the  U.S.  reestablished  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  tlie  Peopli 
Republic  of  China,  the  Brown 
(  horus  spent  sixteen  davs  there 
as  the  first  American  imiversity 
choral  group  iii\  itcd  to  tour 
the  coimtrv. 


1979    After  twelve  xeais  c,i 
dehcits  actoinpanied  b\  di.istii 
efforts  to  cut  costs,  June  30 
brought  good  news:  The  budget 
not  onh  balanced,  but  there  ua^ 
a  $:«)(),(M)(I  surplus. 


1979    Swearer  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Wilhelm  Pieck  Uni\er- 
sity  in  Rostock,  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  establishing  the 
first  (and  then  only)  exchange 
prograin  between  an  American 
and  an  East  German  university. 
During  Swearers  presidenc) 
Brown  formed  exchanges  with 
thirty-eight  universities  in  places 
as  far-flung  as  Egypt,  Biazil. 
China,  and  Sweden. 


1979    On  October  .5.  the  Corpo- 
ration voted  to  embark  upon  a 
five-yeai-,  $158-million  capital 
campaign.  It  was  an  ambitious 
move:  Brown's  last  fund  dri\e 
had  brought  in  a  mere  $23 
million.  But  it  was  essential: 
Faculty  and  staff  salaries  were 
inadequate,  new  facilities  were 
urgently  needed  and  existing 
buildings  in  need  of  repaii",  and 
the  recession  and  a  decade  of 
deficit  spending  had  by  1!>74 
whittled  Brown's  endow  luent 
to  less  than  $100  million. 


1979    It  was,  in  Howard 

|V 

Swearer's  words,  "the  end  of  an 
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era  for  Brown  University."  John 
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Nicholas  Bro;vn,  Senior  Fellow 
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of  the  Corporation  and  a  direc  t 

dcscendent  of  the  man  who  gavi- 

the  Universitv  its  name,  died  on 
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October  9. 
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j80    In  a  move  that  capitalized 
on  the  strengths  of  the  medical 
programs  at  both  Brown  and 
Dartmouth,  the  two  developed  a 
joint  program  allow  ing  students 
to  spend  the  first  tun  \c.irs  at 
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1980    The  Chattertocks  deliv- 
ered a  singing  Valentine  to  one 
surprised  tenant  of  55  Power 
Street. 


1980    On  June  18,  Barnab\  (. 
Keenev,  Brown's  piesident  fioi 
1955  to  1966,  died.  One  of  the 
"bright  young  men"  President 
Wi  iston  brought  to  Brown,  it  was 
Kecnev  whoin  Wriston  hand- 
pitked  to  succeed  him,  and  it 
was  Keeney  who  o\ersaw  the 
Iniversity's  greatest  period  of 


1980    Brown  geology  professor 
and  NAS.-^  administrator  Thomas 
A.  .Mutch  died  October  6,  while 
attempting  to  scale  Mount  Nun 
in  the  Himalayas.  N.AS.A  dedi- 
cated the  Vikiiif;  I  laiidei  craft 


1980    Chancellor  Richard 
Salomon  and  his  wife,  Edna, 
endowed  the  Francis  Wavland 
Collegium  for  Liberal  Learning 
to  encourage  the  development 
of  extradepartniental  couises. 
lectures,  and  colloquia. 


1981     luK-biu.nA  the  sidewalks 
|).irled.  and  construction  crews 
liegan  burying  six  miles  of  com- 
|)uter  cable  that  would  soon 
link  125  buildings  on  cainpus. 
Dubbed  BRUNET,  the  system 
uould  give  computer  users 
.uitomatic  access  to  each  other 
.iiid  to  data  banks  and  other  ser- 
X  K  es  across  campus  and  beyond. 
<  )mi  I  Ik-  next  few  years,  with 
in,in\  luillionsof  dollars  of  equip- 
ment and  research  grants  from 
IBM,  .Apple,  Apollo,  and  other 
computer  companies.  Brown 
would  reach  the  forefront  of 
universities  investigating  ways 
the  new  technology  could  be  used 
on  campus. 


1981     Mr.  Swearer  went  to  Wash- 
iii!;ii'ii  111  Julv.  On  "National 

hi\Mi  Meeting,"  broadcast  by 
Xaiiniial  Public  Radio,  Swearer 

11  id  Maryland  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  discussed  the  need 
to  revitalize  Ainerica.  "National 
service  is  an  expectation  that 
most,  if  not  all,  young  men  and 
women  should  give  a  period  of 
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1,111  (ir  niilitaiN  lapacitv."  Swearer 
said.  'This  IS  iidi  a  new  idea,  but 
it  is  one  w  hose  time  may  well  have 
come."  That  fall,  he  announced 
that  the  C.V.  Starr  Foundation 
had  endowed  scholarships  for 
students  who  had  delayed  their 
education  or  taken  leaves  of 
absence  to  work  in  public  service. 
By  1988,  eighty-three  students 
would  receive  Starr  Fellowships. 


RER   YEAR 


1981  llu  |,.hi,  H.u  Lihi.i 
reopened  after  a  S-l-3-milli( 
renovation  that  added  dim 
control  to  save  Brown's  i olh 
tions  of  rare  books  and  oi  h< 
documents. 


1981    On  Ouober  l.V  onlv 
hluen  niiiuites  into  .1  IccHire  by 
(  1 A  Direiior  William  Casev,  ,1 
'^loup  of  siudcnls  rose,  iciilcd 

t;uili\  ol  ■inniimal"  infringement 
nl  minis'  rights  to  free  speech 
l>ui  leicned  no  penalty.  Swearer 
u  role  the  faculty  that  the  admin- 
isiiation  would  "continue  to  en- 
liiKc  regulations  ensuring  free 
and  open  discussion." 


VMm 


1981    With  a  full-sized  pla\  ing 
field  on  its  roof,  a  six-lane  indoor 
track,  ten  tennis  courts,  a  batting 
cage,  and  all  manner  of  para- 
phernalia for  building  bodies, 
the  $7-million  Olney-Margolies 
Athletic  Center  opened  in  time 
for  Homecoming  Weekend. 

1981    After  se\en  years  of  pres- 
sure from  students,  the  faculty 
voted  to  change  the  Uni\'ersity's 
calendar,  scheduling  exams 
before  Christmas  break. 
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1982    The  New  York  Times  Selec- 
tive  Guide  to  Colleges  ga\e  Brown, 
Stanford,  and  the  Universitv  of 
Virginia  its  highest  ratings. 


1982    In  March,  rhe  Pembroke 
Center  for  Teaching  and  Re- 
search on  Women  was  dedicated. 


S£ 


1982    September  Tl.  testii\  ing 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
Committee  on  European  .Affairs, 
Swearer  called  for  increased 
government  support  of  Russian 
and  Soviet  studies  in  American 
universities  and  research  insti- 
tutions. He  spoke  in  support  of  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Joseph  Biden 
(D-Delaware)  and  Richard  Lugar 
(R-Indiana). 
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1982    I  n  a  speech  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, Swearer  criticized  recently 
adopted  NCAA  rules,  saying  they 
bhnred  the  line  between  profes- 
sional and  college  sports.  "We 


tics  to  allow  the  association  of  pro- 
fessional teams  with  these  univer- 
sities," Swearer  suggested.  Dis- 
cussing the  issue  on  "The  Today 
Show"  with  Clemson  President 
Bill  Atchley,  Swearer  was  asked 
whether  the  problem  lay  with  the 
NC.\A;  he  responded  with  a  C)uip 


1982    October  9.  the  $17-million 
( .idlcigv  -( Chemistry  Research 
Building  opened  its  doors.  The 
incisi  t\]3ensive  building  Brown 
h.ni  ever  built,  it  brought  two 
independent  science  depart- 
ments under  one  roof,  providing 
them  for  the  first  time  in  years 
i\  ith  the  up-to-date  research 
facilities,  office  space,  and  class- 
rooms crucial  to  their  survival. 


1982     After  a  series  of  incidents 
in  which  bottles  flung  from  dor- 
mitory windows  nearly  hit  pass- 
ersby,  the  Third  World  Center 
was  vandalized  and  robbed.  Anxi 
etv  and  anger  among  minority 
students  escalated.  The  Third 
World  Coalition  planned  a  rally 
lor  Parents  Weekend,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  Harriet  Sheridan 
formed  a  committee  to  look  at 
community  relations  on  campus. 
The  committee  would  conclude 
that,  although  basically  healthy. 
Brown  was  troubled  by  racism, 
sexism,  bigotry,  and  anti-social 
behavior. 


1983 

13,230 


<aii..nsuru  Sliding.  1  nai  spring 
ilu-  .iiliiiisMiin  office  was  able  in 
lake  (iiil\  l'J.2  percent  of  appli- 
cants, the  smallest  perieiilage 
ever.  The  Graduate  School,  whiil 
had  dwindled  in  recent  years, 
recei\ed  25  percent  more  appli- 
;  than  the  pre\ious  )eai. 


1983  Despite  the  small  size 
of  its  programs,  the  Graduate 
School  received  strong  ratings 
from  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils, 
ranking  several  of  its  programs 
among  the  best  in  the  country. 


1983    The  Campaign  brought 
in  1 182,045,819 -$24  million 
more  than  anticipated.  The  total 
included  $18  million  in  unre- 
stricted funds:  $40  million  for 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
other  academic  programs;  eight 
new  endowed  chairs;  the  Olnev- 
Margolies  Athletic  Center;  and 
the  renovation  of  the  John  Hay 
Library  and  five  departmental 
houses. 


1983  AtCoi 
faculty  gave  Swearer  its  highest 
honor,  the  Susan  Colver  Rnscii- 
bergcr  Medal.  It  was  the  fust 
time  the  medal  had  been  given 
to  a  University  president  w  hile 
in  office. 


1983     When  Spmelah  1  blasted 
into  space  October  28,  it  bore  a 
troxe  of  Brown  memorabilia, 
including  a  reproduction  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
two  maps  of  the  American  conti- 
nent; a  facsimile  of  Cope  rnii  us' 

ZV/ivn/H//,V/»/-»>0,-/,/»mf  ..r/rs- 
^/H/H.lhcbnokthatdeslloM-d 

Ptolemv's  notion  of  an  carth- 
tentered  universe;  and  a  letter 
from  Josiah  Carberry  ccjining  the 
word  "astride"  for  astronomical 
vehicle.  Byron  K.  Lichtenberg 
'69,  one  of  two  payload  specialists 
on  board,  was  the  first  non-pilot 
astronaut  in  space. 


1983    November  .■..  iii 
dubbed  variousK  "Mr 


riKUiuiuslirld 
II  of  the  75,000  1; 

rspcctable  38  to 
John  Anderson, 

-■\eT,  ever  forget 


1983     It  was  boom  days  on  Wall 
Street,  and  the  endowment  grew 
52.9  percent  during  fiscal  year 
1982,  outperforming  the  endow- 
ments of  all  but  four  or  five  other 
universities. 


1983    In  December,  two  years 
after  asking  Swearer  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  reinsti- 
tuting  ROTC  on  campus,  the 
Corporation  called  for  a  faculty 
poll  on  the  issue.  Receiving  a 
91 -.'18  recommendation  that 
Brown  not  negotiate  with  the 
Navy,  the  Corporation  decided 
to  shelve  the  idea  for  the 
time  being. 


1984  Former  Andover  head- 
and  Harvard  School  of 
dean  Ted  Sizer  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation department.  He  began 
gathering  schools  into  his  "Essen- 
tial .Schools'"  project,  a  radical 
attempt  to  address  the  failings 
of  the  educational  system. 


1984    April  13.  after  ten  years  of 
episodic  protests  and  pre 
from  faculty  and  student  groups, 
the  Corporation  \oted  to  oppose 
apartheid  through  the  Univer- 
sity's investment  policv.  Over  the 
next  four  years,  Brown  would  sell 
all  stock  in  companies  that  did 
business  in  South  .Africa  but  did 
not  comply  with  the  Sullivan 
Principles. 


1984  ThcPov  NkniniLiJliuM 
gave  Brown  SI  ">  niilhoii  i<i  pui 
the  librar\  ialaliij;uf  iin-hin.-.  cas- 
ing searches  and  enabling  users 
to  scan  the  catalogue  from  their 
office  and  home  computers.  The 
new  program  would  be  in  place 
by  the  summer  of  1988. 


1984  1  he  mens  cicw  dclcalcd 
Harvard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
twenty-one  years  the  teams  had 
competed.  In  July,  a  Brown  crew 
won  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate 
at  the  Henlcv  Regatta  in  England. 

1984    Brown  announced  the 
Program  in  Liberal  Medical  Edu- 
cation just  two  days  after  the 
Association  of  American  Medi( 
Colleges  issued  a  report  recom- 
mending many  of  the  \ery 
changes  the  new  program  pro 
posed.  Implemented  in  the  fall 
of '85,  the  PLME  combined 
premed  and  medical  coursewdi 
in  a  single  se\en-  or  eighl-yeai 
course  of  study  that  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  the  lilxr.il 


1984  With  a  gilt  from  A.  All  ici 
Taubman,  Brown  created  the 
interdisciplinary  Center  for  Pul 
lie  Policy  and  American  Institu 
tions,  recruiung  as  director 
Lniversiiv  of  Michigan  Pn.fes- 
>,orToni  .Anion. 


dent  groups  felt  Brown  should 
not  allow  defense  contractors  and 
the  CI.A  to  recruit  employees 
through  the  career  planning 
office.  After  protesting  against 
recruiters  from  General  Dynam- 
ics and  Raytheon,  students 
interrupted  CI.A  recruiters  to 
make  a  '( iii/ens'  arrest." The 
Lni\ersil\  held  that  they  had 
imericred  with  the  free  exchange 
of  information,  and  in  the  end. 
fifty-six  students  were  found 
guilty  and  put  on  disciplinarx 
probation.  Sw^earer  rejected 
their  appeal. 


1985    Inanellon  u.bnui 
undirstand  and  provide  solu- 
lloll^  lo  the  problem  of  hunger, 
ilie  .Man  Shawn  Feinstein  World 
Htniger  Program  was  esialv 
lished.  Under  the  energctii 
leadership  of  geographer  Robert 
Kates,  the  program  would  bring 
together  faculty  from  all  over 
,.,„ipuM.>u..ik,.n.(.nl<-ren<is. 
l«...k^.,uldK•^^■.l^.!l..nl.ull;.^.. 
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1985 

san  C.I  ihe  '7.-,  I  niversitv  Hall 
takeo\er  drew  near,  minority  stu- 
dents accused  Brown  of  negle(  t- 
ing  its  earlier  commitments  and 
ignoring  racial  harassment  on 
campus.  Security  and  support 
services  for  minority  students 
were  inadequate,  they  said,  and 
(he  faculty  and  curriculum  were 
lod  while  .After  long  weeks  of 
act  us.it ions  and  negotiations,  and 


him.  Swearer  responded  to  ihc 
^Uldents■  demands  point  by 
piiint.  Nonetheless,  the  students 
wire  dissatisfied,  and  ihey  took 
n\ci  the  John  Carter  Brown 
1  ihrary  for  about  two  hours.  In 
ihe  end  a  "blue-ribbon"  cominii- 
ue  would  evaluate  minority  life 
on  campus,  and  l'aini<li;e  Hall 
would  beionu-  ilu-  luu   I  hird 
World  Centei 


1985      IVAnHil  I.,  pul.lu    srlMn 
M.KClluc.irh    SIMKS  uIru   Ir. 

luaded  Peace  Corps  Irainiiig  pro- 
grams at  UCLA,  Swearer  joined 
(.eorgctown  President  The  Rc\. 
rh\   Heah   in  Washinui.  .„, 


1985     Another  issue  thai  (.line 
to  a  head  that  spring  was  the 
harassment  of  women;  a  rallv  was 
held  in  Wriston  Quad,  which  to 
many  women  epitomized  tlie 
attitudes  and  behavior  thcv 
protested. 

1985     Women  weren't  alone  hi 
I  heir  displeasure  with  some  oi 
the  anti-social  antics  in  Wriston 
Quad  that  vear:  Theta  Delta  Chi 
and  Phi  Delta  Theta  lost  their 
housing  after  repeated  com- 
plaints about  noise,  vandalism, 
harassment,  and  dorm  damage. 
In  addition,  the  University  sus- 
pended several  Phi  Delta  Theta 
brothers.  At  Commencement  two 
planes  buzzed  the  Green,  one 
trailing  the  message.  "Thete  will 
never  die,"  and  the  other.  "Phi 
Delt  lives  on." 


project  wo 

of  Swearer's  com 
encouraging  serv 
students  would  b 
for  Public  Servin 
inaugurated  in  \'. 
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1985  As  TV  hostess  Jane  Pauley 
acknowledged,  it  was  "entertain- 
ment, not  news":  October  17, 
"The  Today  Show"  was  broadcast 
li\e  from  Brown  and  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Michigan.  Swearer  pul  in 


his  plug  for  academics,  and  stu- 
dent activist  James  Forman,  Jr.'88 
talked  politics,  but  it  was  the  band 
that  stole  the  show  in  a  fierce 
competition  with  their  BigTen 


1985    Driving  to  work,  medital 
dean  Dr.  David  Greer  heaid  on 
the  radio  that  a  Boston  group 
h.id  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Pm/c;  "That's  us,"  he  thought. 
Internaiioii.il  I'Ium,  i.ms  l.u  the- 

Prevent I  Nmli-.n  W.n, 

founded  in  l'.iS(il)\  (,icri  .iiid 
a  handful  of  other  Amern.in 
andSoMet  phvsicians,  had  gmui 
tonumbei  140  000  phvsic  laiis 
in  toH\  one  lountias 


1985    The  Department  of 
Energy  gave  $10  million  to  help 
build  a  Center  for  Information 
Icihnology,  which  w'ould  bring 


iput: 


,ngofl988. 


1985    Provost  M.iiiiHcC.hiksman 
presented  his  plan  loi    ■Fuliire 
.Ai.Rkiiii,  nncctions,"  which 
UKUiinu  tided  concentrating  the 
I  lll^L■lslt^'s  resources  on  its 
.Jinigths  rather  than  trying  for 
iiiiixcisal  excellence.  The  report 
.iiKocated  upgrading  cognitive 
.111(1  liiii^iiiviii  sciences  as  well  as 
I  .isi  .\m.i]i  Studies  to  depart- 


•ilisin.  strengthening  the  human- 
II lis  and  arts,  expanding comput- 

iii;;.  icfo(  using  chemistry  and 
|)li\Miv,  .uhI  ( reating  centers  for 
iiii"lri  n  l.uiguages  and  bio- 
im  iIk  ,iI  1  iii^iiieering.  Many  faciil- 
i\,  r^\Hi  i.ijh  social  scientists  who 
lilt  ilicii  departments  were  being 
st.u  ved  to  death  by  the  rampant 
i^iowth  of  interdisciplinary 
i<  iiicrs.  were  outraged. 


WEARER  YEARS 


1986    li.»  long  I 

men's  basketball  won  its  finit  Ivy 

title  and  a  trip  to  the  NCAA 

ihampionship. 

1986    Blown  received  SIS  mil- 
lion in  Univcisity  Research  Initia- 
tives, whieh  were  funded  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  strength- 
en the  nation's  basic  research. 


ilu-  futme  of  the  nation  lies  in 
lis  graduate  schools,"  Swearer 
u.u  lied  Congi-ess  March  4.  "11 
.iicduiMulUciii.ilmri.iMriuni 
oMwhi.hhoilioiii  n.uioiialscd 
rity  and  our  abililv  to  compete 
international  markets  depends 
He  urged  support  for  the  basic 


on  behalf  ol  kgisi i  ,U> 

to  improve  U.S.  tompeiiti\ 
in  international  trade. 


1 

H 
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1986  We  ■nuisi  educate  our  sui- 
dents  to  be  citizens  of  the  world," 
Swearer  said  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Institute  for  International 
Studies  in  September.  "There 
arc  no  such  things  as  national 
boundaries  and  national  educa- 
tion anymore.  We  are  in  a  world 
economy:  we  arc  in  a  world  polit- 
ical svsiem;  and  all  issues  will  be- 
come mciningless  unless  we  cm 


limil  the  luule.ir  danger." 
On  campus  for  the  celebiation 
were  former-President  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  spoke  about  arms 
control,  Cyrus  Vance,  J.  William 
Fulbiight,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson 
'37.  IBM  gave  $4  million  in  honor 
of  Wat.son,  who  "inspired"  ilu 
institute,  but  refused  to  gi\i-  ii 
his  name,  despite  no  siii.ill  pus- 


1987     It  was  a  record-breaking 
year  for  fundraising.  Contribu- 
tions for '86-87  totaled  $51. :i  mil 
lion  -  74  percent  more  than  tin 
previous  year's  129.5  inillion.  I  I 
banner  figures  brought  Brown's 
ongoing  fundraising  program. 
The  Challenge  Years,  ahead  i  >l 
schedule.  Almost  half  of  the 
income  was  for  endowmoiii. 
and  the  Brown  Aimu.il  I  unci 
brought  in  $6.7  million 


1987    Dean  of  the  College  Sheila 
Blumstein.  who  had  replaced 

Hairiel  Sheridan  ihe  previous 


ing.  sponsored  a  series  ol 
on  the  curriculum.  Swe.i 
while  firmly  committed  i 
"architecture"  of  the  cui 
had  said  he  would  not  n 
fiddling  with  the  "plumi 


which  was  leaving  Brown  oixii  m 
persistent  accusations  ol  being 
"the  easy  Ivy."  February  5,  the 
faculty  voted  to  require  thirty 
courses,  but  rejected  Bkmistein's 
proposal  that  all  students  com- 
plete a  "capstone"  projec  I 
c  ulniinnting  their  studies. 


1987    October  l7,gioiincl 
WIS  broken  behind  Mcehan 
Aiidiloriimi  tor  the  last  big  piece 
in  Biown's  athletic  picture,  a  new 
gvm  to  be  called  the  Paul  Bailey 
Pi/zitola  Memorial  Athletic 
('enter,  in  memory  of  a  member 
of  the  class  of  I98I  who  died  of 
bone  cancer.  The  old  gym,  Mar- 
\el,  was  for  sale,  and  the  new  one 
finally  would  centralize  the  Uni- 
xeisity's  athletic  facilities  by  the 
winter  of  1988. 


37    The  seeiningly  unstoppa- 
ble bull  luarket  tumbled  October 
19.  Brown's  endowment  -  worth 
$359.2  million  June  30,  1987  - 
would  fall  to  $326.6  million  by 
December  31. 


1988    The  library  acquired  its 
two-millionth  book  -  a  first-edi- 
tion, Russian-language  copy  of 
Pavlov's  Lectures  on  the  Function  of 
Ihe  Main  Fnnd-Digesting  Glands. 


TTVTTTTTTTTTm 

1987  The  "time  has  come." 
Swearer  told  a  shocked  and  sad- 
dened Corporation  on  October 
16,  announcing  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  step  down  as  presidcni 
in  order  to  pursue  other  muicsis 
while  he  had  time.  Said  ( ;!i.iiu  cl 


lor  Rich.nd  S.ilomon.  "  fheie 
wasn't  a  clr\  e\e  m  the  house, 
mine  included."  Swearer  agreed 
to  stay  until  his  successor  was 

insi.iilc-d.  piefiiablv  bv  summer, 
hui  no  l.iui  ili.iii  Dciemher  31, 
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'A  unique  time  in  Brown^s  history^ 

Reflections  on  the  fifteenth  president 


'Robust  comic  sense' 

By  Harriet  Sheridan 

I  remember  that  Saturday 
morning  in  the  president's 
office  at  Carleton  College  as  if 
it  were  an  hour  ago.  Howard 
Swearer  had  just  told  me  that  he  had 
decided  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Brown  University  and  would  begin 
his  new  role  in  the  second  semester. 
My  expectations  of  continuing  to 
learn  from  him  what  he  seemed  in- 
tuitively to  know — the  art  of  aca- 
demic administration — were  dashed. 
All  my  arguments  to  him  to  remain 
at  Carleton  and  thereby  to  enjoy  the 
tranquility  he  had  earned  by  steer- 
ing the  college  safely  through  the 
rancorous  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
era  were  rejected — ease  and  tran- 
quility were  not  for  him.  Brown  of- 
fered the  kinds  of  educational  and 
fiscal  challenges  he  enjoyed  working 
with,  and  so  the  University  gained  a 
great  president. 

Of  the  salient  attributes  that 
have  made  President  Swearer  so 
successful  an  academic  leader  I  have 
most  enjoyed  his  robust  and  omni- 
present sense  of  humor;  his  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  the  basic  de- 
cencies of  candor,  courtesy,  and 
what  the  ancients  called  magnanim- 
ity; and  the  sincerity  of  his  commit- 
ment to  academic  values. 

Howard's  comic  sense,  which 
often  made  his  friends  targets  of  his 
spontaneous  "joshing, "  extended  to 
himself  as  well.  He  could  take  it,  as 
well  as  dish  it  out.  His  belief  in  indi- 
vidual worth  led  him  to  call  up  the 
best  instincts  in  all  of  us.  There  is 
hardly  a  campus  worker  whose 
name  he  does  not  know.  His  man- 
agement technique  has  been  to  give 
full  responsibility  to  those  who  were 


working  with  him,  and  not  to  be 
constantly  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders, yet  standing  by  to  help  when 
his  help  was  needed.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Campus  Compact  is 
public  demonstration  of  his  empha- 
sis on  the  partnership  he  knew  must 
be  established  between  educational 
needs  and  the  needs  of  our  society. 
And  his  faith  in  academic  processes 
led  to  the  connections  he  encour- 
aged between  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  practices  of  the  world  out- 
side the  campus. 

Yes,  President  Swearer  has  been 
a  successful  fund-raiser,  but  this 
accomplishment  should  be  placed  in 
its  proper  environment — his  desire 
to  strengthen  and  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  service  to 
Brown,  Howard  Swearer  managed 
to  solve  all  those  problems  that 
awaited  resolution  when  he  came, 
but  he  has  also  done  something 
more — he  created  an  excitement  and 
a  joy  that  made  the  Swearer  era  a 
unique  time  in  the  history  of  the 
University. 

Harriet  Sheiidan  retired  a  year  ago  as 
dean  of  the  College.  She  had  earlier 
served  as  dean  of  the  College  at  Carleton. 


'Equipped  to  lead' 

By  Charle.s  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  "32 

With  most  of  this  century 
already  history,  a  great 
many  would  rank 
Henry  Wriston  and 
Howard  Swearer  as  the  two  most 
outstanding  Brown  presidents  of 
this  period  (some  would  add  Barna- 
by  Keeney).  What  is  interesting  is 
that  the  personalities  of  Wriston  and 


Swearer  and  their  styles  of  leader- 
ship were  so  different.  Obviously, 
each  was  suited  to  his  time. 

During  the  Wriston  and  Keeney 
years  the  University  and  its  obliga- 
tions grew  rapidly.  For  a  time,  the 
constant  growth  in  the  revenues 
from  increasing  enrollments,  and  an 
influx  of  governmental  largesse, 
served  to  mask  the  added  costs  that 
were  being  built  into  the  structure. 
Then  as  the  true  costs  of  a  larger 
operation  began  to  emerge,  a  surge 
of  inflation  combined  to  throw  the 
University  into  a  deficit  position. 
The  Corporation,  which  had  not 
been  unduly  precipitate  in  correct- 
ing the  drift  into  deficit,  finally  de- 
cided during  the  Hornig  presidency 
that  the  growth  in  both  enrollments 
and  deficits  had  to  stop. 

The  correction  of  these  trends 
proved  to  be  unusually  traumatic, 
particularly  on  the  heels  of  the  dis- 
ruptions in  higher  education  that 
had  characterized  the  '60s.  And  even 
though  the  popularity  and  stature  of 
Brown  continued  to  grow,  mistrust 
and  factionalism  infected  the  cam- 
pus. Mutual  confidence  and  a  sense 
of  community  were  at  a  low  point. 
Brown  needed  a  healer. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Cor- 
poration set  out  in  1975  to  find  a 
new  president.  Quite  naturally,  the 
emphasis  was  on  finding  a  leader 
who  could  bring  the  campus  togeth- 
er and  restore  a  sense  of  collegiality. 
Thus,  the  first  of  the  criteria  adopt- 
ed by  the  Corporation  to  guide  its 
search  pointed  the  way  toward  "an 
articulate  leader  of  integrity  and 
proven  ability  who  can  effectively 
and  energetically  lead  the  various 
constituencies  that  comprise  the 
University." 

After  a  somewhat  rocky  start, 
the  Corporation  and  the  faculty 


iir.aiiinioiislv  agreed  that  Howard 
Swearer  uas  thai  person,  a  judgment 
that  sincr.  has  been  richly  validated. 
We  sought  and  we  obtained  an  out- 
standing manager.  That  he  is  quite 
diiii-.cnt  from  Henry  Wriston  is 
abuiidandy  clear.  That  he  is  any  less 
equipped  to  lead  a  larger  and  more 
complex  institution  at  a  quite  differ- 
ent time  and  in  a  different  environ- 
ment is  not. 

President  Swearer  has  been 
most  deferential  toward  the  fragile 
sense  of  community  that  binds 
Brown  together.  On  both  the  subject 
of  ROTC  and  that  of  stiffer  aca- 
demic standards  he  sought  to  build  a 
consensus  in  the  faculty  that  would 
produce  change  without  disruption. 
In  the  latter  case  he  was  partially 
successful  and  in  the  former  he 
failed.  But  in  neither  case  was  he 
prepared  to  impose  a  solution  from 
above,  for  he  prized  consensus  and 
the  processes  of  the  faculty  too 
highly.  That  the  faculty  have  reci- 
procated these  feelings  is  evidenced, 
in  part,  by  their  unusual  act  of 
awarding  the  Rosenberger  Medal  to 
a  sitting  president. 

One  mark  of  a  good  manager, 
whether  in  academe  or  in  business,  is 
the  quality  of  the  people  he  has 
under  him.  Again  in  this  regard 
Howard  Swearer  has  displayed  tal- 
ent. From  within  and  without  the 
University  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  able  people.  They  obviously 
have  enjoyed  working  for  him. 
While  a  Wriston  and  a  Keeney  could 
get  more  of  their  arms  around  the 
smaller  University  they  knew,  effec- 
tive delegation  is  today  absolutely 
vital. 

The  Swearer  reputation  as  a 
fund-raiser  is  well  known.  Some  may 
be  concerned  that  too  much  has 
gone  into  new  edifices,  such  as  the 
new  gymnasium  now  being  built, 
and  that  too  little  has  gone  into  en- 
dowment. And  some  may  point  out 
that  interested  parties  have  spawned 
enough  new  programs  to  commit  all 
of  the  added  funds.  But  two  things 
seem  clear:  First,  Brown  continues 
to  face  serious  financial  problems 
even  though,  second,  it  is  sig- 
nificantly better  off  financially  than 


when  Howard  Swearer  arrived.  For 
the  latter,  we  are  grateful  to  him. 
The  next  president  of  Brown 
will  have  a  hard  act  to  follow.  It  is 
important  that  he  bring  new  per- 
spectives and  new  strengths  to  bear 
on  this  ancient  University,  for  it  is 
not  enough  that  he  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  his  predecessor.  But  if,  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  turn  over  the 
reins  to  his  successor,  he  is  as  widely 
admired  as  Howard  Swearer,  the 
Corporation  will  have  chosen  well. 

Charles  Tillinghait,  a  Fellow  of  the  Cor- 
poration, was  chancellor  of  Brown  at  the 


lime  Howard  Swearer  became  president 

'Quiet  effectiveness' 


By  Philip  J.  Bray  '48 

My  initial  reaction  to 
Howard  Swearer  was 
negative,  since  he 
quickly  made  several 
decisions  with  which  I  disagreed  at 
the  time.  One  in  particular  saddened 
and  angered  me,  since  it  involved 
the  removal  from  the  chaplain's 
office  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
giving  and  helpful  people  I  know. 
My  reaction  was  to  fight  the  presi- 
dent as  hard  as  a  faculty  member 
can,  verbally  in  all  our  contacts  in 
committees  and  the  faculty  gover- 
nance structure,  and  in  writing  in 
various  media  (e.g.,  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald).  A  faculty  member  with 
strong  lungs,  a  ready  pen,  a  heart- 
felt cause,  and  a  stubborn  streak  can 
probably  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
any  administrator. 

I  hope  I  fought  honorably,  and 
I  know  I  fought  hard  for  an  entire 
year.  The  struggle  itself  failed,  but  it 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
man  I  opposed.  He  never  displayed 
anger,  never  struck  back,  and  was 
patient  and  reasonable  in  all  of  our 
dialogues  in  the  Faculty  Policy 
Group  (the  faculty  governing  body), 
in  faculty  meetings,  and  elsewhere.  I 
haven't  met  too  many  people  like 
that,  and  I  value  them  highly.  I 
ended  up  telling  the  president  that  I 
still  thought  he  was  wrong;  but  op- 


position is  pointless  and  destructive 
beyond  a  very  finite  time  interval,  so 
I  would  try  to  be  helpful  and  sup- 
portive in  the  future.  (I  later  con- 
cluded that  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  chaplaincy  decision  did  not, 
in  fact,  rest  with  Howard  Swearer,  so 
he  would  have  had  particularly  good 
reason  to  be  angry  about  blame 
placed  unfairly.) 

Rarely  have  patience  and  re- 
straint been  so  sorely  tested  as  in  the 
1985  confrontation  with  the  admin- 
istration brought  about  by  some  of 
our  minority  students.  I  was  an  ob- 
server at  the  "discussions"  between 
administrators  and  the  students,  and 
some  discussions  within  the  admin- 
istration. (The  students  chose  not  to 
talk  with  the  two  observers.)  The 
end  result  of  the  entire  process  was 
very  good;  further  progress  was 
made  toward  increasing  diversity 
and  the  quality  of  student  life  at 
Brown.  But  the  process  was  horren- 
dous; the  president  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  sat 
through  hours  of  threats,  arrogance, 
and  rudeness  while  the  students 
played  out  their  whole  strategy  of 
demands. 

I  would  have  understood  and 
supported  fully  a  decision  to  cease 
talking  in  the  corrosive  and  distress- 
ing situation  that  existed.  But  the 
patience  and  dedication  of  Howard 
Swearer,  Maurice  Glicksman,  Har- 
riet Sheridan,  and  other  administra- 
tors kept  them  at  the  task,  which 
ended  in  constructive  new  agree- 
ments and  commitments.  I  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  our  administra- 
tion, and  in  awe  of  the  way  Howard 
Swearer  worked  through  an  incred- 
ibly difficult  situation;  and  I  have 
some  idea  of  how  much  of  a  burden 
he  bore  and  the  toll  it  took. 

Some  faculty  have  complained 
that  Howard  Swearer  did  not  lay  out 
a  master  plan  of  educational  philos- 
ophy. Perhaps  they  still  have  not 
realized  how  much  he  has  altered 
and  added  to  the  educational  pro- 
gram at  Brown,  quietly  building  sol- 
id structures  and  facilitating  the 
work  of  faculty  members  in  modify- 
ing or  adding  to  the  curriculum. 
I  hat  is  as  it  should  be;  the  faculty 


should  be  the  prime  supphers  and 
movers  in  building  the  curriculum. 
Pronouncement  of  a  new  overall 
"educational  philosophy"  from  Uni- 
versity Hall  is  not  generally  wise; 
faculty  do  not  like  to  be  pushed 
from  above  on  curricular  matters  (or 
anything  else).  But  the  faculty  have 
voted  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
curricular  additions  and  changes 
that  have  been  submitted  to  them 
after  cooperative  development  by 
faculty  and  administrators. 

Howard  Swearer  is  a  man  of 
insight,  restraint,  and  quiet  effec- 
Uveness.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
in  education  and  as  a  person  for  this 
member  of  the  faculty,  who  has  an 
immense  appreciation  for  what  he 
has  done  for  Brown  University. 

Phil  Bray  is  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics. 


'Above  all,  humor' 


By  Mark  Schupack 


I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  per- 
sonal comments  about  the 
working  environment  Howard 
Swearer  established  around 
himself  for  his  staff  and  colleagues. 

Management  style  has  been 
much  discussed  in  recent  years. 
Concerns  are  expressed  about  the 
degree  of  decentralizatior ,  the  form 
and  depth  of  the  hierarchy,  open- 
ness of  communications,  managerial 
incentives,  and  other  elements  pres- 
ent in  large  organizations.  All  of 
these  questions  are  resolved,  willy- 
nilly,  as  the  organization  conducts  its 
daily  business.  But  it  can  be  argued 
that  none  of  these  things  is  as  im- 
portant in  establishing  the  general 
working  conditions  and  cooperative 
spirit  as  the  personal  qualities 
brought  to  bear  by  the  organization's 
leader. 

High  accomplishments  on  the 
job  are  not  necessarily  associated 
with  a  comfortable  work  setting. 
They  can  occur  as  well  when  there  is 
a  pervasive  perception  of  mistrust 
and  repression  among  the  people  in 
the  organization.  It  is  Howard's 
singular  accomplishment  to  have 


worked  at  a  high  level  of  success 
while  building  a  trustful  and  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  in  the  Brown 
community. 

The  keys  to  Howard's  achieve- 
ment are  the  humanness  and  hu- 
maneness he  showed  in  all  his  per- 
sonal interactions.  These  attributes 
are  hard  to  develop  consciously  and 
then  apply  in  appropriate  mana- 
gerial situations.  They  come  from 
deep  within  a  person  and  character- 
ize all  his  actions.  Stemming  from 
these  qualities  are  an  openness  in 
dealing  with  others,  through  good 
times  and  bad,  and  a  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  others. 

Above  all,  there  is  Howard's 
sense  of  humor.  Despite  the  nasty 
economist  jokes,  his  sense  of  humor 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating 
the  common-sense  approach  and 
comfortable  climate  we  enjoy.  Even 
in  difficult  times,  he  has  put  prob- 
lems into  manageable  perspective. 
He  has  come  into  a  meeting  during  a 
period  of  tension  to  announce, 
"Today  I  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
Let's  start  the  meeting. "  The  state- 
ment itself  reveals  the  very  thing  it  is 
supposed  to  deny.  And,  indeed, 
making  the  statement  led  to  more 
productive  thought  and  solutions 
about  the  dilemma  of  the  moment. 

When  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  join  Howard's  administration,  I 
sought  counsel  from  a  friend  at 
another  college  who  had  worked  in 
high-level  administration  and  had 
since  returned  to  his  department. 
He  said  he  asked  himself  two  ques- 
tions when  making  his  decisions. 
First,  do  you  like  your  boss?  Second, 
do  you  trust  those  with  whom  you 
will  have  to  work?  Howard's  pres- 
ence, through  the  working  environ- 
ment he  created  and  through  his 
own  person,  made  it  possible  to  an- 
swer both  questions:  Yes.  It  had  not 
always  been  so  at  Brown. 

The  Brown  community  will  long 
remember  Howard's  accomplish- 
ments: expanded  resources,  new 
buildings,  new  programs,  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  sense  of  good  will 
and  self-esteem.  But  those  of  us  who 
worked  around  him  will  remember 
more.  We  will  understand  the  im- 


portance of  a  compassionate,  sym- 
pathetic, empathetic,  and  good-hu- 
mored approach  to  the  business  at 
hand  and  to  one's  colleagues. 

Mark  Schupack,  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics, seived  as  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  under  Howard  Swearer. 


'Embracing  change' 

By  Laura  G.  Durand 

Women  at  Brown  have 
come  a  long  way  since  I 
first  taught  here  in  the 
fall  of  1961.  We  have 
come  so  far  that  we  may  get  caught 
up  in  the  next  issue  and  so  take  for 
granted  some  aspects  of  life  at  the 
University  that,  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago,  were  very  different.  Our  out- 
going president's  willingness  to 
embrace  important  changes  has  tru- 
ly made  a  difference  in  what  it 
means  to  be  a  woman  at  Brown,  and, 
therefore,  in  what  it  means  for  any- 
one to  be  at  Brown. 

A  well  publicized  case  to  be 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  presents  the  mat- 
ter of  private  clubs  and  their  ability 
to  exclude  people  in  precisely  the 
terms  in  which  the  issue  crystallized 
here  in  the  '70s.  Now,  as  then,  many 
people  feel  that  men's  clubs,  wom- 
en's clubs,  and  any  number  of  other 
kinds  of  clubs  are  a  private  matter 
and  a  constitutional  right,  so  long  as 
the  organizations  do  not  exclude  and 
thereby  penalize  business  and  professional 
people  in  areas  of  professional  concern 
and  advancement  because  of  their  race, 
sex,  ethnic  group,  whatever. 

But  there  was  a  time  when 
Brown  did  conduct  a  lot  of  business 
in  private  clubs  where  women  were 
admitted  neither  to  membership  nor 
to  lunch  in  the  main  dining  room. 
Private  clubs  were  used  because  our 
friendly  old  Faculty  Club  was  not  up 
to  the  public  standard  for  many 
kinds  of  entertaining.  When  the  is- 
sue of  the  professional  exclusion  of 
women  was  brought  forcefully  to  the 
public  notice,  it  became  clear  that  no 
change  was  forthcoming  on  the  East 
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Laura  Durand  u  a  professor  of  French. 
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'Campus  of  optimism' 

Turn  the  switch  to  live. 

for  Hoxmrd  Swearer,  1985 

By  Miciiael  S.  Harper 
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'Just  One 


More 


Those  who  know  Howard  Swearer  only  from  seeing  the 
informal,  seemingly  relaxed  president  on  such  occasions 
as  Reunion  Weekend  or  "An  Hour  with  the  President"  might 
be  surprised  to  know  that  he  is  a  rather  shy  person  who 
is  not  at  ease  when  he  knows  his  picture  is  being  taken. 
Yet  he  is  probably  the  most  photographed  president  in 
Brown's  history.  Here  are  some  of  the  editor's  favorites. 


.  he  Kansas-born  president 
practices  his  Latin 
before  Commencement. 


A 


n  emotional  president 
listens  as  he  is 
awarded  the 
Rosenberger  Medal. 
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In  1977,  he  still  had  time 
for  a  Softball  game. 
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alking  with  alumni  at  Commencement: 
Hoivard  Swearer  is  at  his  best 
in  an  informal  setting. 


Ihe 


he  down-to-earth  Swearer. 
Leaning  against  a  pillar, 
smoking  his  pipe,  he  talks 
with  Artjoukowsky  '55. 


w. 


hile  Stevie  Wonder  was  receiving 
his  honorary  degree  in  1987,  the 
president  did  a  bit  of  adjustment 
on  the  singer's  academic  hood. 


A 


regular  in  Washington, 
he  testifies  above  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Arab  and  Jew  a  scholar  offers  hope 

for  a  solution  to  the  Israel/Palestinian  dilemma 


By  Anne  Diffily 

Listen:  Amid  the  chorus  of  per- 
plexed, pessimistic  declama- 
tions about  the  Israel/Palestin- 
ian dilemma,  there  is  at  least 
one  voice  articulating  a  message  of 
empirically-based  hope. 

Israel's  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  it  says,  can  be  ended 
with  relative  ease,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
both  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  And,  the 
voice  continues,  by  partitioning  the 
territories  and  helping  to  establish  an 
autonomous,  demilitarized  Palestinian 
state,  Israel  can  alleviate  many  of  its 
foreign-relations  headaches,  save  mon- 
ey, end  divisions  among  Israeli  Jews, 
and  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  its  own 
Arab  citizens. 

Now  and  through  the  coming 
semester,  that  voice  of  hope  emanates 
from  Brown.  It  belongs  to  a  visiting 
professor  of  Judaic  studies  amd  sociol- 
ogy, Sammy  Smooha,  who  came  to 
Brown  last  summer  and  will  stay 
through  December,  pursuing  his  re- 
search interests  and  teaching  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses.  While 
his  name  bespeaks  his  childhood  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  and  his  loyalty  is  that  of 
a  Jewish  citizen  of  Israel,  the  freshness 
of  his  scholarly  message  shakes  the 
expectations  of  those  who  comprehend 
the  Middle  East  only  in  terms  of  ideo- 
logical absolutes. 

The  backdrop  for  Smooha's  so- 
ciological research  comes  straight  from 
today's  headlines.  Nearly  every  day  the 
news  media  brings  us  dispatches  from 
Israel's  occupied  territories,  and  those 
messages  seem  relentlessly  grim.  What 
can  be  done  about  the  1.4-million  Pal- 
estinians who  live  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  often  in  crowded,  impoverished 
conditions?  Not  only  does  there  appear 
to  be  no  humane,  mutually  satisfactory 
way  of  according  them  citizenship — in 
Israel,  or  in  a  state  of  their  own — but 
the  eight-month-old  "uprising "  in  the 
territories  has  spawned  another  source 
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ol"  unease:  It  may  thrcaieii  the  delicate 
social  balance  between  Jewish  and  Arab 
citizens  in  Israel  proper.  Some  experts 
say  that  the  territories  have  become  loo 
"Israelized"  during  twenty  years  of 
occupation  ever  to  be  separated  again 
from  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Isra- 
el were  to  formally  annex  the  territories 
and  assimilate  the  residents  as  citizens, 
the  potential  numbers  of  Arab  voters 
might  threaten  the  Jewish  nature  of  the 
state. 

Tor  now,  Israel  is  doing  nothing 
be\ond  attempting  to  keep  the  lid  on 
the  uprising.  But  inaction  has  yet  an- 
other peril:  The  latest  wave  of  Palestin- 
ian nationalism,  some  experts  say,  is 
radicalizing  the  Arab  citizens  of  Israel, 
tinning  them  against  the  government 
in  support  of  their  brethren  in  the  ter- 
ritories. Like  many  problems  in  the 
.Middle  Kast,  Israel's  dilemma  in  the 
territories  appears  insoluble,  a  sort  of 
political  black  hole  that  devours  sol- 
diers, refugees,  politicians,  and  emo- 
tions. 

In  such  a  context  of  turbulence 
and  despair,  Smooha,  one  of  Israel's 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  minori- 
ties— most  recently,  the  Arab  minority 
in  the  Jewish  state — and  a  member  of 
the  sociology  faculty  at  Haifa  Universi- 
ty, sounds  unnaturally  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate when  he  delivers  his  message. 
The  image  is  a  carefully  cultivated  one, 
for  despite  Smooha's  low-key  style,  he 
cares  deeply  about  issues  affecting  Is- 
rael. And  he  is  determinedly  self-con- 
scious about  his  personal  biases  and 
their  potential  effect  on  his  work. 

While  it  is  true  that  as  a  scholar 
Smooha  opposes  Israeli  policy  towards 
.\rab  citizens  and  the  occupied  territo- 
ries on  empirical  grounds,  as  a  Jew  he 
considers  himself  a  loyal  citizen  and  a 
Zionist.  His  evolution  as  an  expert  on 
ethnic  minorities  has  paralleled  trends 
ill  the  recent  history  of  the  Middle  East, 
taking  him  from  studies  of  relations 
between  Sephardic  Jews  (those  who 
immigrated  to  Israel  from  Arab  coun- 
tries, like  himselO  and  Ashkenazim 
(jews  of  F.uropean  descent),  to  studies 
of  Israel's  non-Jewish  Arab  citizens, 
and  inost  recently  to  an  assessment  of 
developments  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. 

"Every  scholar  should  concede  his 
or  her  biases,"  Smooha  is  wont  to  say  at 
the  outset  of  a  lecture.  "Ideology  can- 


not be  divided  from  .scholarship."  Then 
he  lists  his  own  agenda:  "I  am  an  Israe- 
li— an  insider — who  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  presenting  the  bright  side  of  Is- 
rael to  outsiders.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
dominant  Jewish  majority  that  has 
experienced  Arabs  as  the  enemy.  As  an 
Oriental  Jew,  I  have  special  reasons  to 
be  anti-Arab;  I  grew  up  in  Iraq  as  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  minority,  and 
two  months  before  I  was  born  in  July, 
1941,  thousands  of  jews  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  worst  pogrom  in 
that  country's  history."  With  his  parents 
and  eight  siblings,  ten-year-old  Sammy 
fled  Iraq  for  Israel  in  1951  and  began  a 
new,  often  hard  life  in  a  rough  tent  set- 
dement.  While  his  credentials — Ph.D., 
Ph.C,  and  M.A.  from  UCLA  with  hon- 
ors; B.A.  from  Bar-Ilan  University, 
magna  cum  laude — indicate  that  he  has 
come  a  long  way,  Smooha  admits  that 
his  interest  in  minorities  may  have  been 
fueled  by  his  own  difficult  experiences 
as  a  Jew  in  Muslim  Iraq  and  a  Sephar- 
dic Jew  in  an  Ashkenazi-dominated 
Jewish  state. 

"Oriental  Jews  from  Muslim  coun- 
tries," he  adds,  "are  known  to  be  more 
anti-Arab  than  the  Ashkenazim.  As  a 
Zionist,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  our  right 
to  have  a  Jewish  state."  He  enumerates 
all  this,  Smooha  tells  his  audiences, 
because  of  his  concern  for  objectivity, 
his  determination  that  his  scholarship 
will  transcend  his  personal  inclinations, 
and  his  eagerness  to  assist  critics  in  dis- 
cerning weaknesses  in  his  analyses. 

The  only  crack  in  Smooha's  im- 
passive scholarly  armor  is  the  wry 
pleasure  he  seems  to  take  in  startling 
his  countrymen.  "Israelis  always  try  to 
find  out  your  political  commitments 
first,"  he  says.  "Any  time  I  speak,  peo- 
ple wonder,  'Is  he  an  Arab  or  a  jew?  Is 
he  Zionist  or  anti-Zionist?'  They  have  a 
hard  time  with  me,  because  some  of  my 
analysis  goes  against  the  left,  some  goes 
against  the  right.  It's  not  easy  to  pi- 
geonhole me.  But,"  he  adds,  "in  most 
cases  they  see  me  as  critical  of  the  es- 
tablishment." 

Smooha  spoke  to  Brown  audi- 
ences about  his  highly  topical 
research  on  three  occasions  last 
year,  the  most  recent  one  being 
a  Commencement  forum  on  May  28.  In 
introducing  his  visiting  colleague's  first 
public  address  at  Brown  last  October, 


Professor  of  Judaic  Studies  Calvin 
(ioldscheider,  himself  a  sociologist, 
described  Smooha  as  the  major  re- 
searcher studying  Israel's  Arab  minori- 
ty. "His  research  has  reshaped  our 
understanding  of  Israeli  society," 
Goldscheider  said.  "In  addition,  he  has 
shown  us  how  we  can  learn  more  about 
other  societies  by  studying  Israel." 

"I  don't  have  solutions  to  the 
problems  I  raise,"  Smooha  began  his 
talk  last  October.  "But  I  hope  I  can 
bring  some  light  to  the  question."  The 
remark  was  typical  of  his  approach  to 
some  of  the  most  volatile  issues  in  the 
Middle  East  today.  "I'm  trying  to  study 
a  politically  sensitive  issue  as  a  scientific 
question,"  he  says  today.  In  his  October 
lecture,  that  meant  a  discussion  of  cur- 
rent political  trends  among  Arab  Is- 
raelis. Rather  than  becoming  increas- 
ingly alienated  from  the  mainstream  of 
Israeli  politics,  as  some  scholars  have 
suggested,  today's  Israeli  Arabs  are 
becoming  politicized,  Smooha  believes. 
They  are  taking  advantage  of  Israel's 
democratic  system,  learning  how  to  use 
it  to  improve  their  status  as  an  ethnic 
minority.  (See  pages  50-51) 

The  lecture  took  the  form  of  a 
rebuttal,  and  it  is  typical  of  Smooha's 
painstakingly-constructed  talks  to  gen- 
eral audiences.  First  the  visiting  pro- 
fessor outlines  the  views  and  arguments 
of  other  scholars.  Then  he  exposes 
them,  point  by  point,  and  lists  the  evi- 
dence for  his  own  theories. 

By  the  time  of  Smooha's  second 
public  lecture,  during  "Israel  at  40" 
week  in  early  April,  the  Palestinian 
uprising  had  intervened  to  impose  in- 
creased urgency  and  significance  on  his 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  the  title  of  his 
talk  was,  "Is  the  Israeli  Occupation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Irreversible?" 

"After  twenty  years  of  Israeli  con- 
trol, has  the  Palestinian  population  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  Israel?"  Smoo- 
ha asked  his  audience  in  a  Barus  & 
Holley  auditorium.  "Is  it  the  case  that 
Israel  cannot  disassociate  itself  from  the 
territories?"  If,  as  some  have  suggested, 
today's  Israel  is  so  changed  from  the 
state  that  occupied  the  territories  in 
1967,  then  Israel  must  face  the  one 
inevitable  conclusion:  that  the  only  so- 
lution to  the  Palestinian  problem  is  for 
Israel  to  annex  the  territories  and,  ulti- 
mately, for  Jews  to  share  control  of 
their  state  with  Arabs.  In  his  lecture. 


Smooha  set  out  to  refute  that  thinking. 

Smooha,  who  speaks  fluent  English 
as  well  as  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  outlined 
the  theoretical  models  of  two  leading 
scholars  whose  conclusions  differ  from 
his  own.  Meron  Benvenisti,  the  director 
of  the  West  Bank  Data  Project,  oft- 
quoted  in  U.S.  newspaper  reports, 
envisions  the  Israeli/Palestinian  conflict 
as  a  civil  war,  Smooha  said.  "It  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  long,  indefinite 
chain  of  struggles  between  Palestinians 
and  Jews,"  Smooha  summarizes  Ben- 
venisti's  views.  "Both  sides  are  rejec- 
tionist;  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
One  will  always  lose  if  the  other  wins. 

"Partition  of  the  territories,  ac- 
cording to  Benvenisti,  is  not  a  solution. 
You  cannot  divide  the  community 
again;  it  is  one  economic  and  social 
unit,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to 
separate  it.  Benvenisti  told  me,  'My 
heart  is  with  partition.  But  I'm  a  scien- 
tist; it  is  impossible.'  " 

Next,  Smooha  outlined  the  theo- 
retical model  espoused  by  Ian  Lustick, 
another  scholar  known  for  his  work  on 
Israeli  Arabs.  According  to  Lustick, 
military  occupations  move  through 
three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  oc- 
cupying government  can  decide 
whether  to  keep  the  territory  or  to  dis- 
engage from  it.  The  occupation  is  re- 
versible. 

In  Lustick's  second  stage,  the  ter- 
ritory becomes  increasingly  incorporat- 
ed into  the  state's  politics  and  economy. 
The  government  is  no  longer  ^o  free  to 
decide  whether  to  stay  or  withdraw, 
because  withdrawal  could  threaten  the 
country's  stability.  And  the  third,  final 
stage  is  a  full  incorporation  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  the  state;  by  then,  the  occu- 
pation is  irreversible. 

According  to  Lustick's  model, 
Smooha  said,  Israel's  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  is  in  stage  two. 
And  political  parties  like  the  right-wing 
Likud  are  trying  to  push  Israel  across 
the  psychological  threshold  to  stage 
three — "to  lead  the  hearts  of  Israeli 
Jews  to  see  the  territories  as  part  and 
parcel  of  Israel." 

Both  Benvenisti  and  Lustick  are 
wrong,  Smooha  said  bluntly.  "Twenty 
years  of  Israeli  occupation  show  how 
badly  the  efforts  to  incorporate  the  ter- 
ritories have  failed.  The  occupation  is 
appreciably  reversible.  This,"  he  added, 
"is  my  scientific  view,  not  a  political 
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view. 

"Any  solution  based  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  territories  into  Israel 
will  be  futile,"  Smooha  continued.  "The 
only  viable  solution  is  based  on  parti- 
tion. Israel  has  not  yet  crossed  any 
threshold;  the  Israeli  government  is 
free  to  decide  to  withdraw  from  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  without  risking 
the  destabilization  of  the  country. 

"In  my  model,  the  situation  in  the 
territories  is  a  continued  or  protracted 
occupation.  It  is  not  a  creeping  annex- 
ation, per  Benvenisti,  but  a  simple  oc- 
cupation." 

Let  us  examine  the  facts," 
Smooha  proposed  to  his  audi- 
ence. He  marshaled  the  facts 
to  refute  seven  arguments  that 
support  the  permanence  of  Israel's  at- 
tachment to  the  occupied  territories. 

D  Argument:  Israel's  pre- 1967 
borders  are  "indefensible,"  and  it  is 
strategically  necessary  to  continue  the 
occupation.  Any  attack  from  the  West 
Bank  could  cut  Israel  into  two  halves  at 
its  nine-mile-wide  midsection  and  strike 
a  blow  to  Tel  Aviv,  where  two-thirds  of 


the  Israeli  population  lives. 

Fact:  No  one  in  Israel  agrees  on 
how  to  guarantee  "secure  borders." 
The  question,  Smooha  said,  is  much 
broader:  How  can  Israel  secure  Jewish 
survival  in  the  Middle  East?  The  Jews, 
he  said,  have  legitimate  fears  for  their 
survival  in  a  hostile  area,  fears  that  are 
fueled  by  recent  history:  The  Holocaust 
and  centuries  of  pogroms  have  marked 
the  Jews  as  a  persecuted  people. 

"But  can  you  really  meet  those 
fears  by  having  extra  territory?"  Smoo- 
ha wondered.  "The  only  way  to  guar- 
antee Jewish  survival  in  the  Middle  East 
is  by  getting  the  consent  of  the  Arab 
world.  There  is  no  other  way.  Estab- 
lishing peace  with  the  Arabs  is  the  only 
guarantee,  in  the  long  run,  for  our 
survival." 

n  Argument:  Jewish  settlers  in  the 
territories  have  reached  a  "critical 
mass,"  and  the  Israeli  presence  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  territories 
irrevocably. 

Fact:  The  70,000  Jewish  settlers  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  represent  only 
3  percent  of  those  areas'  population. 
They  live  in  150  settlements,  but  the 
average  settlement  has  only  forty-nine 
families  in  residence,  and  most  have 
fewer  than  thirty.  Most  of  the  Arab 
lands  expropriated  by  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment in  the  territories  are  unpopu- 
lated and  unused.  And,  finally,  Israel's 
$2.4-billion  investment  in  the  territories 
pales  beside  the  $3  billion  in  aid  Israel 
receives  every  year  from  the  U.S.  "I'm 
not  that  impressed  by  $2.4  billion," 
Smooha  allowed. 

n  Argument:  Israel's  economic 
benefits  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
are  now  so  enormous,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  give  up  such  a  lucrative  in- 
vestment. 

Fact:  The  100,000  Palestinian  la- 
borers who  commute  daily  to  Israel  to 
perform  menial  jobs  represent  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  Israeli  labor  force. 
(This,  Smooha  pointed  out,  differs 
vastly  from  the  situation  in  South  Afri- 
ca, where  80  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  non-white.)  Furthermore,  since  the 
uprising  began  in  December,  many  of 
those  Palestinian  workers  have  boycot- 
ted work  or  shown  up  sporadically.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  collapse  of  the  Israeli 
economy,  Smooha  said.  Also,  as  a  con- 
sumer market,  the  territories  account 
for  only  6  percent  of  Israel's  gross  na- 


tional  product. 

"We  are  talking  about  a  backward 
economic  area,"  Sinooha  said.  "It  is 
very  exploitable  and  very  exploited,  but 
it  is  very  small  compared  to  Israel's  total 
economy. '  .And  the  uprising  is  chang- 
ing ihe  territories  from  an  economic 
benefit  to  a  fiscal  burden.  "Israel  de- 
ploys troops  there,  but  it  collects  no 
taxes  in  the  territories.  The  army  is 
asking  for  more  money  to  continue  its 
work  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza." 

□  Argument:  Israeli  Jews  are  ideo- 
logically unified  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  .Also,  the  political 
power  balance  between  the  Likud  and 
Labor  parties  is  so  even,  neither  can 
muster  a  political  majority  that  might 
support  partition. 

Fact:  "Let  me  try  to  reinterpret 
this,"  Smooha  said.  "I'd  say  that  the 
view  of  Israeli  Jews  is  very  simple  and 
very  deep:  As  long  as  we  don't  see  any 
viable  alternative,  we'll  stick  to  the  stat- 
us quo."  Israelis,  even  members  of  the 
Likud,  are  pragmatists,  he  said.  "They 
support  the  Likud  because  it  provides 
social  and  material  benefits.  But  most  of 
them  also  supported  the  Likud  when  it 
signed  the  Sinai  agreement  [at  Camp 
David].  They  did  so  because  they  saw  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  status  quo.  Is- 
raeli Jews  see  the  occupation  as  a  se- 
curity issue,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they 
are  ideologically  committed  to  a  Great- 
er Israel. 

"I  think  what  twenty  years  of  occu- 
pation have  shown  is  that  it  failed  to 
achieve  an  ideological  hegemony  in 
Israel.  One-half  of  the  population — the 
elite  of  Israel — opposes  the  idea  of  a 
Greater  Israel." 

D  Argument:  The  cost  of  with- 
drawal from  the  territories  is  so  pro- 
hibitive politically,  no  government 
would  dare  to  do  it. 

Fact:  "To  say  that  is  to  despise  Is- 
raeli democracy,"  Smooha  asserted, 
" — to  see  it  as  superficial  and  fragile.  I 
see  Israeli  democracy  as  vital  and 
strong.  It  has  survived  other  crisis  situ- 
ations, such  as  the  1973  war,  in  which 
Jews  fell  we  had  suffered  a  defeat;  the 
1977  change  of  power  to  the  Likud, 
which  it  was  predicted  would  create  a 
schism;  and  the  1982  war  in  Lebanon. 

"The  question  is  not,  Can  the  Is- 
raeli government  withstand  withdraw- 
al? The  question  is.  What  are  the  costs 
of  retention?   The  present  uprising 


makes  the  cost  of  retention  visible  to 
Israeli  Jews.  It  further  divides  the  Jews 
and  stretches  the  loyally  of  the  Israeli 
Arabs;  this  is  an  unbearable  burden  for 
Israel.  It  will  make  Israel  more  isolated 
and  vulnerable  internationally,  and  it 
could  inake  the  Israeli  army  the  object 
of  internal  controversy.  That's  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  Israel. 
But  maybe  it  will  be  good,  because  then 
people  will  understand  the  real  cost  of 
continued  occupation." 

D  Argument:  The  Palestinians  use 
terror  against  Israel  and  reject  the  idea 
of  a  Jewish  state,  so  Israel  has  no  part- 
ner with  which  to  negotiate. 

Fact:  "I  say  it  is  incorrect  to  view 


the  Palestinians  as  rejectionists,"  Smoo- 
ha said.  "In  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
moved  away  from  rejectionism  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree."  Instead,  the  Palestini- 
ans have  engaged  in  a  "politics  of  am- 
biguity," Smooha  said,  because  they 
don't  want  to  admit  they  are  no  longer 
rejectionist.  "This  is  a  real  change,"  he 
emphasized,  "because  since  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  they  have  been  re- 
jectionist." 

But  the  shift,  Smooha  said,  has  not 
been  appreciated  by  Israeli  Jews.  "They 
want  a  clear-cut  receptive  voice,  and 
they  will  not  setde  for  less."  The  recent 
schism  in  the  FLO  between  Arafat's 
mainstream  group  and  the  hard-liners 


Israel's  Arab  citizens  and  the 


Sammy  Smooha  is  careful  to  distin- 
guish in  his  research  and  in  speeches 
between  two  population  groups  of- 
ten lumped  as  one.  There  are  vast 
differences,  he  points  out,  between 
the  aspirations  and  loyalties  of  Arab 
citizens  of  Israel,  who  enjoy  (nomi- 
nally, at  least)  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship (although  they  are  barred 
from  serving  in  the  Israeli  army); 
and  the  Palestinians  living  without 
patrimony  in  the  occupied  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Most  of  both  groups 
are  former  residents — and  their 
descendants — of  the  area  known  as 
Palestine  before  Israel  was  created  in 
1948. 

Smooha's  principal  research 
interest  has  been  the  status  and  poli- 
tics of  Israeli  Arabs,  who  comprise 
an  ethnic  minority  (and,  as  Muslims 
and  Christians,  a  religious  one  as 
well)  in  predominantly  Jewish  Israel. 
Because  it  is  at  once  a  Jewish  state 
and  a  democracy,  Smooha  feels  Is- 
rael faces  special  challenges  in  treat- 
ing its  Arab  citizens  considerately 
and  equally. 

"We  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
implications  of  the  practice  of  Zion- 
ism," Smooha  cautions.  "It  has  dis- 
criminatory implications  for  the  Pal- 
estinian [Arab]  citizens  of  Israel.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  restructuring  of 
Zionism  to  better  accommodate  oin 
Arab  minority.  Historically,  Israeli 


Arabs  have  entered  into  and  adjust- 
ed to  Israeli  society.  Their  future  is 
tied  to  Israel's. 

"This  is  the  precise  reverse," 
Smooha  adds,  "of  the  situation  with 
the  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  After  twenty  years,  little 
has  happened  to  make  them  want  to 
be  part  of  Israel.  Some  theoreticians 
see  the  two  Arab  populations  as  the 
same — that  both  of  them  are  turning 
against  the  state.  I  disagree  sharply. 
I  see  a  real  split  between  the  Pales- 
tinians on  both  sides  of  the  'green 
line'  [between  Israel  and  the  occu- 
pied territories]." 

A  chapter  in  the  recent  book  by 
Israeli  author  David  Grossman,  The 
Yellow  Wind,  illustrates  Smooha's 
contention  perfectly.  Grossman  de- 
scribes the  citizens  of  Barta'a,  an 
Arab  village  that  once  straddled  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
From  the  time  of  Israel's  creation  in 
1948,  Grossman  explains,  until  the 
1967  war  that  led  to  Israel's  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  territories, 
Barta'a  was  split  into  two  towns — 
one  Israeli,  the  other  Jordanian. 
Families  waved  to  their  cousins 
across  a  forbidden  zone  patrolled  by 
soldiers. 

After  the  1967  war,  Israel  oc- 
cupied the  West  Bank  and  the  two 
Barta'as  became  one  village  again. 
Arabs  from  each  side  rushed  to 


with  ties  to  Syria,  Smooha  added,  has 
cleared  the  way  for  compromise.  "If 
you  offered  the  PLO  [under  Arafat]  a 
state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  they 
would  settle  for  it." 

n  Argument:  International  inaction 
perpetuates  the  situation;  the  U.S.  dis- 
likes pressuring  Israel,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion won't  impose  on  the  PLO,  and  the 
Arab  states  seem  unable  to  unite  behind 
a  constructive  proposal  to  resolve  the 
stalemate. 

Fact:  According  to  Smooha,  there 
is  an  international  consensus  on  the 
Palestinian  question:  Israel  must  with- 
draw to  its  1967  borders.  "Partition  is 
the  solution,"  he  repeated.  "The  Pales- 


tinians' right  to  self-determination  must 
be  respected. 

"Who  rejects  this  solution?  The 
Soviet  Union  is  for  it;  the  European 
community  is  for  it;  the  U.N.  is  for  it. 
I'd  dare  to  say  the  mainstream  PLO  is 
for  it.  With  international  consensus," 
Smooha  concluded,  "Israel  is  in  a  better 
position  to  resolve  the  situation.  Every- 
one agrees  on  the  fundamentals." 

The  bottom  line,  in  Sammy 
Smooha's  view,  is  that  Israel 
has  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity— because  of,  not  in 
spite  of,  the  Palestinian  uprising — to 
resolve  the  problem  of  the  territories 


Palestinians:  A  vast  difference 


greet  their  long-estranged  friends 
and  relatives.  What  followed  was 
shocking.  "They  descended  into  the 
ravine,"  Grossman  writes,  "looked  at 
one  another — and  were  strangers." 

Nearly  nineteen  years  of  sepa- 
ration had  caused  a  much  wider  rift 
than  any  artificial  border  could  ef- 
fect. "We  were  more  modern  than 
they  were,"  the  young  mukhtar 
(unofficial  mayor)  of  Israeli  Barta'a, 
Riad  Kabha,  told  Grossman.  "Our 
Barta'a,  the  Israeli  one,  was  richer 
and  more  active.  People  pay  less  at- 
tention to  their  fathers'  advice 
among  us,  and  every  person  sets  out 
on  his  own.  (We  are)  individualists." 

The  Arabs  who  had  lived  under 
Jordanian  rule  are  equally  skeptical 
about  their  fellow  villagers  from  the 
Israeli  side.  "Israeli  Arabs  have  al- 
ready lost  that  gift,  that  'spark,'  " 
a  young  man  named  Judat  com- 
plained to  Grossman.  "They  have 
become  spoiled  and  rotten.  Israel 
improved  their  standard  of  living  a 
great  deal,  but  their  minds  have 
gone  to  sleep.  They've  become  like 
the  European  Jews  ...  and  we've 
stayed  like  the  Middle  Eastern  ones." 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what 
Sammy  Smooha's  research  has 
shown:  Despite  disenchantment 
these  last  eight  months  with  Israeli 
policies  in  the  occupied  territories, 
and  ideological  support  for  Pales- 


tinian independence,  Israel's  Arab 
citizens  are,  after  all,  Israelis.  When 
Abdel  Waahab  Daroushe,  an  Israeli 
Arab,  resigned  his  post  in  the  Israeli 
Knesset  (Parliament),  he  did  so  as  an 
act  of  conscience,  protesting  dis- 
crimination against  fellow  Arabs  and 
towards  the  Palestinians  in  the  terri- 
tories. But,  he  told  the  New  York 
Times  in  March,  he  was  leaving  the 
Labor  Party  in  order  to  start  a  new 
party — one  that  would  seek  its  sup- 
port among  Israel's  estimated 
700,000  Arab  citizens.  Perhaps  Is- 
raeli Arabs  have  become  somewhat 
radicalized  by  recent  events.  But 
Daroushe's  case  points  also  to  a  con- 
tinuing politicization,  in  line  with 
Smooha's  theory. 

Near  the  end  of  David  Gross- 
man's chapter  on  Barta'a,  another 
Israeli  Arab  who  now  lives  and 
works  in  Jerusalem  tells  him  that  if  a 
Palestinian  state  is  created  in  the 
West  Bank,  "I  would  not  want  to  live 
there  under  any  circumstances.  I 
was  educated  here  [in  Israel].  I'm 
already  used  to  this  life,  even  to  our 
special  status  among  (the  Jews),  on 
this  quarter-democracy  you  have 
given  us.  Do  you  think  I  could  go 
now  and  live  with  them  in  Nablus?" 

If  Sammy  Smooha  is  correct, 
the  answer  is,  and  will  be,  "No. " 

A.D. 


and  cultivate  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  "The  uprising,"  he  says  in 
an  interview,  "was  the  best  present  Is- 
rael has  gotten  for  its  fortieth  anniver- 
sary. It's  a  necessary  reminder  to  Israel 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  occupation 
and  try  to  do  something  about  it." 

History,  he  feels,  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  "More  and  more  of  the 
factors  needed  for  a  peace  settlement 
are  strengthening.  My  message  is  that 
Israel  is  a  very  strong  country  and  it 
can  take  the  required  risks  to  attain 
peace.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  peace 
without  risks,  but  they  are  preferable  to 
the  risks  of  war  which  we  have  experi- 
enced so  many  times." 

But  he  is  discouraged,  Smooha 
concedes,  by  the  unwillingness  of  Isra- 
el's establishment  to  seek  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Palestinians.  "They  are 
saying,  'First  we  must  quell  the  uprising 
by  force.'  But  that  is  counterproductive, 
because  if  they  quell  the  uprising,  they 
will  forget  about  the  problem  again." 

Above  all,  what  Israel  needs  to  re- 
solve the  bitter  problem  of  its  occupied 
territories  is  something  that,  in  Smoo- 
ha's opinion,  it  now  lacks:  "courageous, 
visionary  leadership  on  all  sides — Is- 
raeli, Palestinian,  and  American. 
Someone  needs  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
move  forward.  The  current  leadership 
in  Israel  is  interested  in  surviving  in 
office,  not  in  making  bold  decisions  and 
convincing  the  population." 

This  serious  scholar,  by  nature 
quiet  and  absorbed,  is  speaking  out  in 
the  U.S.  and  at  home  because  he  feels 
his  message  is  so  urgent.  "The  partition 
option  is  Israel's  best  asset,"  he  insists. 
"In  very  few  countries  can  you  resolve 
ethnic  or  racial  problems  by  partition. 
Usually  the  various  factions  are  so 
enmeshed,  you  cannot  separate  them. 
Israel  is  blessed  with  this  situation,  but 
Israelis  are  not  aware  of  it;  they  are  not 
seizing  the  opportunity.  It's  as  if  you 
found  a  diamond  in  your  courtyard, 
and  you  ignored  it." 

Among  the  dour  assessments  and 
predictions  about  Israel's  tangled  rela- 
tions with  the  Palestinians  whose  desti- 
nies it  controls,  Sammy  Smooha's  voice 
rings  out.  His  is  a  message  of  hope, 
born  of  his  scholarship  and  strength- 
ened by  the  wishes  of  his  heart.        U 


THE  CLASSES 


By  [anies  Reiiibold 


-|      f^  Wilbur  T.  Breckenridge  wrolc  in 
I      r^  Man  h  lo  Robert  B.  Perkins.   29's 

J-  \^  sctietary,  with  llie  news  that  he  is 
living  in  The  Presbyterian  Home,  3050  Mil- 
itary Rd.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20015  and 
that  he  hopes  to  be  feeling  better  next  year. 
Bob  adds,  "Perhaps  those  of  us  who  re- 
member this  former  president  of  the  Brown 
Engineering  Association— and  a  lifetime 
Manning  Scholar — could  encourage  his 
hopes." 

^~\     A   Arlan  Coolidge,  Providence,  was 
^ZL  elected  to  The  Rhode  Island  Her- 
^^     JL  itage  Hall  of  Fame  in  June  at  the 
2:iid  aiuiual  awards  dinner.  The  organiza- 
tion, now  with  271  honorees,  recognizes 
people  for  "their  contributions  to  the  illus- 
trious heritage  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island." 
Professor  emeritus  of  music,  Arlan  was 
chairman  of  Brown's  department  of  music 
from  1932  to  1963.  He  was  executive  direc- 
tor of  Arts  for  Rhode  Island  for  five  years. 
Also  among  the  nine  men  and  women  in- 
ducted was  Thomas  E.  Eccleston  (see  '32). 
Herbert  J.  Somers,  Naples,  Fla.,  sends 
his  best  wishes  to  members  of  the  class. 

^~\  /~*  Bill  Knipe  writes  that  his  wife's 
^  f\  severe  arthritis  curtails  their  trav- 

^^  V-/eling  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to 
Florida  and  Georgia,  but  they  still  make  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
vicinity  of  Panama  City  and  Destin  "to  enjoy 
the  ocean  surf  and  a  little  bay  and  ocean 
fishing.  Our  other  trip  is  to  Atlanta  and  then 
on  to  north  Georgia  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
mountain  scenery.  I  don't  play  golf  regularly 
at  Bonnie  Crest  Country  Club  now,  but  1 
have  kept  my  membership  and  1  walk  the 
golf  course  regularly,  which  is  uphill  and 
downhill  and  reminds  me  of  good  old  New 
England.  1  really  do  enjoy  this  walking.  It  is 
very  relaxing." 

r'\  £~\  Nathan  Pass,  East  Providence, 
^  V_yl  R.I..  has  consented  to  be  chairman 
^^  %J  of  our  60th  reunion.  Paul  Stan- 
nard,  president  of  the  Sarasota-Manatee 
Brown  Club,  which  recently  hosted  a  mem- 
orable annual  meeting  with  President 
Swearer  as  the  featured  speaker,  has  taken 
on  another  labor  of  love — chairman  of  the 
class  reunion  gift  committee.  Both  Nat  and 
Paul  will  be  looking  for  our  wholehearted 
support.  — Robert  B.  Perkins 


THE  CLASSES 


O  /^  Dorothy  Hill,  Riimfoid.  R.I..  and 
'ill  ^*™^  FollcM  Spaeth.  Ooiiiwell, 
\_J  \J  Conn.,  spent  four  weeks  in  Fcb- 
ru;nv  and  March  on  ihe  C.osta  del  Sol  and  in 
Andalusia.  In  May,  Vcrna  was  in  North 
Catolina  lor  the  graduation  of  her  grand- 
daughler.  Jennifer,  from  the  University  of 
North  Clarolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  that, 
she  visited  her  daughter,  Peggy,  in  San 

Helena  Hogan  Shea  went  on  the  Brown 
trip  to  Sicily  in  April,  allei  spending  Febru- 
ary in  Florida  with  Rose  Hand  Horn.  Pat 

lives  in  Cranston,  R.l. 

^\    -|     The  class  oltuers  held  a  meeting 
^     I    at  the  Faculty  Club  in  April  to 
\J   A.  decide  the  date  and  program  for 
the  !J7th  mini-reunion.  Commencement 
weekend  was  cho.sen,  and  a  Sunday  evening 
dimier  and  ihealei  party  were  the  featured 
events.  Rosamond  Danielson  Bellin  and 
Eleanor  McAndrews  Retallick  were  in 
charge  of  the  plans. 

An  additional  contribution  of  |780  to 
•he  Maddock  Alumni  Center  endowment 
challenge  was  proposed  and  approved.  A 
proposal  to  establish  a  Class  of  1931  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  was  presented  with 
further  discussion  scheduled  for  the  fall 
meeting.  The  possibility  of  enlisting  the  in- 
terest of  surviving  spouses  of  classmates  in 
future  class  activities  and  reunions  is  to  be 
explored  and  reported  on  by  Gene  Gerry 
and  Henrietta  Chase  Thacher. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting,  in  addition 
to  those  listed  above,  were  Bob  Cronan,  Joe 
Mahood.  Clint  Williams,  and  Bill  Hindley. 

Gwendolyn  Haines  Morrison.  Naples, 
Fla.,  visited  more  than  a  dozen  countries  in 
the  last  eight  months,  including  Mexico  and 
the  Grand  Cayman  Islands,  Poland,  West 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild, 
and  Spain  at  Christmas.  Then,  it  was  on  to 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  and  a  journey  to  the 
Far  East — China,  the  Philippines,  Bali,  Bor- 
neo, Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 
In  between  trips,  Gwen  plays  the  piano  and 
organ  in  various  local  churches  and  does 
volunteer  work  with  children  who  arrive  in 
Naples  with  only  a  knowledge  of  French. 
Her  seaside  home  has  been  spared  by  nu- 
merous hurricanes,  but  "Floyd"  caved  in 
land  by  her  seawall  and  caused  considerable 
damage. 

(^  r^  Thomas  E.  Eccleston  was  named 
^  ~/  to  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall 
sj  ^^  of  Fame  in  June.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  honors  "contributions  to  the  il- 
lustrious heritage  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land," now  has  271  members.  Tom  was  a 
hoc  key,  baseball,  and  football  coach  at  Bur- 
rillville  High  .School  lor  many  yeais,  and  his 
teams  won  state  titles  in  all  three  sports.  He 

lead  Ihe  HMiMlKille  High  .School  liockcv 
team  lo  a  scli..nll,nv  i  haiiipionship.  lorn, 
who  lives  ill  I'.isMug.  R.l..  is  believed  lo  be 


O  O  ^'^■i"''<^''s  "f 'he  A.ssociates  of  the 
/^   y^  Pembroke  C^enter  for  Teaching 
V-'  V^  and  Research  on  Women  include 
Ruth  Wade  Ccrjanec,  Dorothy  Charlton 
Poole,  Kalherine  M.  Hazard.  Barbara  An- 
thony Memmott.   iiul  Ruth  E.  Sittler 

Florence  Campbell,  who  died  last 
August,  has  been  memorialized  with  a  gift  to 
the  Pembroke  Center  by  the  Pembroke 
Reading  Group.  Her  sister,  Helen,  has  re- 
turned home  to  83  Hope  St.,  Providence 
02906,  after  hospitalization  and  a  stay  in  a 
nursing  home. 

Anna  Rus.so  Fedeli.  Warwick,  R.l.,  has 
donated  pliol..i;i  .iplis  ol  M,,v  Day  to  the 
Farnliani  An  hives.  Slu-  s,i\s  that  photos  or 
lilnis  ol  ihe  sopiioiiiore  iiiascjue  are  needed. 

Bertine  Smith  Johnson,  a  former  high 
school  hisioiv  u.ulier,  has  done  research  on 
the  United  Sl.iles  (Constitution  for  the  town 
of  Exeter,  R.I.  She  writes  that  her  work  has 
been  helpful  in  understanding  why  Rhode 
Island  voted  against  ratification.  "They  were 
mostiv  f.uiiieis  up  to  their  necks  in  debt," 
she  s.ns,  Ueiline  lives  in  W.ikefield,  R.l. 

Ethel  Lalonde  Savoie  iiid  her  husband. 
Dr.  Upton  .\.  Savoie,  have  retired  from  his 
practice.  Ethel  served  for  the  last  few  years 
as  the  office  receptionist.  They  live  in  Lin- 
coln, R.l. 

Bella  Skolnick  Krovitz  and  her  hus- 
band, Bob,  are  living  in  Royal  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  would  enjoy  seeing  classmates  and 
friends. 

Ruth  E.  Sittler,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
interviewed  recenUy  for  the  oral  history 
project  of  the  Farnham  Archives. 

Bessie  Troutman  Steinmetz  and  her 
husband  speiii  ihe  winter  in  Miami.  Connie 
Morrison  Nichols  drove  from  her  home  in 
West  Palm  Beach  to  visit  them.  Bessie  and 
her  husband  live  in  Richland,  Pa. 

M  Muriel  Smira  Silverman  and  her 
husband  celelii.iled  their  fiftieth 
wedding  aniiiversaiv  last  July. 
They  live  in  Palo  Alto,  tlalil. 

^   y'^  Dr.  C.  Douglas  Hawkes,  professor 
^^  •'^emeritus  of  neurological  surgery 
%^  V-/at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Center  for  the  Health  Sciences  in  Memphis, 
received  the  Distinguished  Practitioner  in 
Neurosurgery  award  of  the  Southern  Neu- 
rosurgical Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  in  April.  He  was  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  society  and  president  in 
1959.  Last  October,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Methodist  Hospitals  Foundation's  Living 
Award  in  recognition  of  thirty-nine  years  of 
service  to  the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Mem- 
phis. During  that  period,  he  held  the  posi- 
tions of  president  of  the  medical  staff,  chief 
of  staff,  and  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. He  played  a  major  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  neurological  residency 
training  program  at  the  hospital.  He  lives  in 
Maico  Island.  Fla. 

J   (-^  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Greene.  Falls 
ZL  y'  Church,  Va.,  writes  that  his 
JL^m^  daughter.  Jocelyn  Greene  '74,  is 

living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  her  hus- 
band, John  Bevilc,  and  llieii    1-moiilh-olcl 


At  '38's  50th:  Walter  Covell  (left)  and 
Wyman  Pendleton  share  a  laugh;  at 
right  are  (from  left)  Hy  Feldman,  Alice 
Harrington,  Sam  McDonald,  Virginia 
MacMillan  Trescott,  and  Phyllis 
Liftman  Corwin. 

daughter,  Aliscin.  Jocelyn  is  on  a  temporary 
leave  from  the  USIA  after  completing  for- 
eign-service assignments  in  Moscow  and 
Sofia. 

Louis  Smadbeck  has  been  named 
chairm.iii  ol  the  ImmicI  of  the  Broadway 
Associaiiiin,  liu  ,  uliich  serves  the  interests 
of  New  \'ork  City's  theater  district.  Louis  is 
co-chairman  of  William  A.  White/Tishman 
East.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 

A      A   Howard  G.  Baetzhold  ('48  AM), 

^1^1    Indianapolis,  has  retired  from  the 

-L    -L  English  department  of  Butler 
University,  where  he  taught  since  1953,  as 
Rebecca  Clifton  Reade  Professor  of  English 
Emeritus.  He  will  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
editing  five  volumes  of  short  fiction  and 
miscellaneous  writings  for  the  definitive 
Iowa-California  edition  of  the  Works  of  Mark 
Twain.  Among  other  achievements,  Howard 
twice  earned  the  Butler  University  Faculty 
Fellowship  Award  and  was  included  in  an 
Indianajwiis  Star  article  in  October  1984  en- 
titled '\\  lid's  Who  .Among  Indiana  Schol- 
ars." "I  Ice!  cs|K'i  i.ilK  close  to  Brown," 
Howaid  uiiics     I  w.is  a  member  of  the 
adminisii.iiuc  si.ill  ol  the  University  for 
several  \cars  lollouiiig  my  master's — first  as 
assistant  (Inecliu  ol  the  Veterans  College 
under  Jim  Cunningham  '41,  and  then  as 
director  of  that  college  during  the  remain- 
der of  its  tenure.  After  that,  1  served  as  an 
admission  officer  for  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore leaving  to  pursue  a  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Hence,  Brown  is 
very  dear  to  me.  My  wife,  Nancy,  who  grew 
up  in  Providence  and  worked  at  Brown  for 
several  years  as  .sectetary  to  Dean  Robert 
Kenny,  and  I  look  forward  to  each  issue  of 
the  Rrown  Alumni  Monthly.  I  guess  I  should 
al.so  thank  Brown  for  bringing  Nancy  and 
me  together,  since  we  met  while  she  was 
working  at  Brown.  She's  a  Middlebury  Col- 
lege graduate." 


Bally  is  vice  president  of  Uncle  Ben's,  Inc. 
Their  oldest  daughter,  Lucy  Metcalf,  has 
one  <  hild  and  lives  in  California.  Julie  is  in 
.kIm  rilsiiijj;  in  San  Francisco,  and  Betsy 
;4i.iilu.ii<<l  from  St.  John's  College  in  May. 
Sill  l^  |il. [lining  to  get  her  master's  degree  in 
|)svihiilogy.  "We  get  north  to  Cape  Cod  for 
suininer  vacations,  and  Hawaii  still  draws  us 
in  the  winter,"  Klizabeth  writes.  "Greetings 


A    ^^  Irene  Margolis  Backalenick, 

/I       J  Westport,  Conn.,  recently  pub- 

-1.    #     lishecl  East  Side  Ston  with  the  Uni- 
versity Press  of  America.  The  book,  based 
on  her  dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in  theater 
history  and  criticism  from  CUNY  Graduate 
Center  in  1987,  focuses  on  the  Jewish  Rep- 
ertory Theatre,  a  New  York-based  company 
that  has  played  a  pioneer  role  in  forging 
today's  English-speaking  Jewish  theatre. 

A    C^  Marvin  N.  Geller,  senior  partner 
/I   ^^  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Brown, 

JL  U  Riidnick,  Freed  &  Gesmer,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  property 
committee  of  Community  Housing  for  .'^clult 
Independence  (CHAl),  an  organizaton 
affliated  with  the  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Services  that  works  to  establish  com- 
munity-based homes  for  young  adults  with 
developmental  disabilities.  A  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  (New 
England  region),  Marvin  has  been  appointed 
by  Massachusetts  Governor  Michael  Dukakis 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
Commission  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Neworld 
Bank.  He  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

yt  ^~V  The  Rev.  Canon  George  F. 
/I   ^>i  French,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 

-1-  *_/  Church,  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  re- 
tired on  June  30.  His  new  address  is  P.O. 
Box  #l()9(),  Cooperstown  13326. 

Don  Lash,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
master  bridge  teacher,  has  retired  from  the 
Hartford  Bridge  Club  and  will  be  moving  to 
Florida  in  September.  He  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Australia  to  visit  his  daughter,  a  veterina- 
rian. His  other  daughter,  Cathy,  lives  in 
Newport,  R.I. 

Jeanne  Cronin  Rodes  has  received  the 
Saint  Mary's  College  Maria  Pieta  Award  for 
excellence  in  teaching,  specifically  first-  and 
second-year  courses.  A  lecturer  in  the  col- 
lege's English  department,  Jeanne  has  been 
a  member  of  Saint  Mary's  faculty  since  1976. 
She  lives  in  .South  Bend,  Ind. 


T^  f\  ^"''•^'^  ^-  McConnell  and  his 

f~\  I    I  family  have  moved  to  "Fairfield," 
\^  \J  Billingsley,  Bridgnorth,  Shrop- 
shire WVHi  (iPQ,  England.  "We  hope  this  is 
the  last  move  for  at  least  a  decade  or  two," 
Robert  writes.  "With  a  young  family,  that 
would  be  preferable  if  not  downright  neces- 
sary. Additionally,  we  are  gardening,  golf- 
ing, and  gadding  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

M  James  A.  Garland,  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  is  still  teaching  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work. 
He  also  maintains  a  private  practice  in  group 
therapy  and  consultation  to  social  and  psy- 
chiatric agencies  in  New  England. 

N^   O  MoTis  Levin,  Paramus,  N.J.,  is 
r\   '^  the  grandfather  of  Noah  Louis 
xj  \J  Levin,  born  on  Feb.  1 1  to  his  son, 
Steven  Levin  '8 1 .  and  his  wife,  Renee 
Schaap  Levin   H 1 . 

^      A  James  R.  Cooke  has  been  ap- 
r^  /I   pointed  manager  of  control  and 
\J    _t  analysis,  controllers  division,  at 
Corning  Glass  Works  in  Corning,  N.Y.  He 
joined  Corning  in  1980  and  since  1987  had 
been  manager-manufacturing  systems  and 
analysis  in  the  electronics  division. 

Bruce  A.  Mansfield,  Wellesley,  Mass., 
sends  word  that  his  daughter,  Linda  Jane, 
was  married  on  April  23  at  the  Trinitarian 
Church  in  Wayland,  Mass. 

Norma  Caslowitz  Munves,  New  York 
City,  director  of  James  Robinson,  Inc.,  was 
elected  first  vice  president  of  the  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Greater  New  York  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March.  She  will  continue  in  her 
position  on  the  board.  Norma  is  also  active 
in  the  Youth  Counseling  League,  where  she 
is  a  board  member.  She  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Club  in  New  York. 

*^    ^  Arnold  C.  Abramowitz  (see  A. 
r~V  r^  Thomas  Levin  64). 
sj  \J  Elizabeth  Evans  Hamilton  writes 
that  she  enjoys  living  in  Houston,  where 


^  r^  Harriet  David  Goldberg,  Scars- 
l^r~\dalc,  NY.,  retired  in  April  after 
%J  \J  [wi<  in  MIS  .IS  .1  village  trustee.  She 

uill  ( iiiiiiiiiK  In  sri  M  (.11  1 1  If  planning  board. 
DiiiiiiH  III  I  i(  iiiur  .IS  ,1  iiiistec,  Harriet 
I  li.iiiiil  ilic  bo.mr.s  /iiiuiig  and  master-plan 
I  nil  1 1 II II  III-.  Scaisdale  Mayor  Evelyn  Seidman 
ilisi  I  ilii  il  her  as  "our  leader  in  all  matters 
mnii  ining  planning  and  zoning"  and  "the 
mother"  of  the  downtown  development 
plans.  Barbara  Little  Jaffe  '60,  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  also  praised 
Harriet's  work  at  the  March  board  meeting. 

tt^  ^^  A.  Barry  Merkin,  Chicago,  chair- 
r^     /  man  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
\J    /     Dresher  Inc.,  has  joined  the  na- 
tional board  of  Boys  Clubs  of  America  as  a 
national  trustee.  As  a  trustee,  he  will  deter- 
mine the  goals  and  policies  that  guide  the 
direction  of  the  organization.  Barry  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  Stliool  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

Capt.  Harold  J.  Sutphen  plans  to  retire 
from  the  Navy  on  July  I,  1988,  after  thirty 
years  of  service.  "I  have  returned  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  I  am  teaching  sailing,  sea- 
manship, and  navigation;  writing  about 
those  subjects  and  safety  at  sea;  delivering 
yachts;  operating  charter  sailing  craft;  and 
serving  as  president  of  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration that  sponsors  and  oversees  water- 
front/maritime heritage  activity  in  the  Nor- 
folk area.  Needless  to  say.  I'm  very  busy. 
But,  if  it  floats,  it's  fun.  I  can't  complain." 

Ita'   r'\  Jack  Deitch  (see  David  B.  Deitch 

hv  V  '85). 

s^  V_y  Jane  Fliegner-Viti  was  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  May  16  to  receive  an  award 
from  Nancy  Reagan  for  her  work  in  educat- 
ing children  about  drug  abuse.  Jane  accept- 
ed the  award  on  behalf  of  Tiogue  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Coventry,  R.I.,  where  she  is 
school  nurse.  Tiogue  is  the  only  New  Eng- 
land school,  and  one  of  only  four  elementa- 
ry schools  in  the  country,  to  win  the  "Just 
Say  No"  award.  In  1986,  Jane  was  entered 
into  the  U.S.  Senate  rolls  by  Rhode  Island 
Senator  John  Chaffee  for  her  work  in  drug 
use  prevention.  She  has  been  nominated  this 
year  for  the  Jefferson  Award  and  for  Rhode 
Island  School  Nurse  Teacher  of  the  Year. 
Jane  lives  in  Cranston. 

Barbara  Clary  Homer,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
received  the  Berkshire  Medical  Center's  first 
annual  nursing  excellence  award  in  May. 
She  was  one  of  three  nurses  cited  for 
"excellence  in  the  nursing  practice,  as  seen 
in  their  critical  competence,  commitment  to 
Gold  Service,  continuing  education,  role  55 


THE  CLASSES 


nnHliliiin.  .111(1  Ic.idi  i-.hi|i  (jiialitics,"  accord- 
ing ti)  the  I'roli  ^^lllH.ll  liiiaf»c  C'.omniitlcc, 
which  spoiiM.Mcl  ihi   srlc.lioii.  Barbara 
joined  ihc  l'lll^hci(l  incdital  center  in  1971 
as  a  siall  nurse  in  (he  intensive  care  unit, 
where  she  continues  to  work. 

Glendon  Rowell  reports  that  he  will 
step  down  as  president  of  the  American 
(!lub  of  Hong  Kong  after  thirty-two  months 
in  office.   The  club  completed  a  major  ex- 
paiisiMii  |ii.ii;i.iiii.  ,m>liii;  lioin  a  niodest- 
s]/cil.  ( 1  iiii.il  1  ii\  r.iiiiii;  1  liih  lo  both  a  large, 
leiiii.il  1  ii\  r.iiiii'4  I  lull  .iiicl  .1  country  club, 
he  uiius.  ,iji(l  icM-mas  Jiicrea.sed  from 
IIKSK)  million  lo  HK$,').")  million.  During 
this  same  period,  (ileiidon's  own  business, 
bovdcn  A.ssocialts,  an  executive  recruiting 
company,  increased  more  than  50  percent. 
I  le  is  an  owning  partner  and  a  managing 
(lireclor  of  the  company. 


60 


Barbara  Little  Jaffe  (>«■ 
David  Goldberg  '.'id) 
Malcolm  C.  Whittemore 


Harriet 


.arch- 


\.^'. 


Midla 


..  I  IK    He  u  I  lies  ill. It  he  had  "a 
great  time  cekhr.iting  Whitney  Lane's  '59 
birthday  at  a  bluegrass  concert  along  with 
Theodore  Osmer  '59  " 

/'~*    "I     Myrna  Danenberg  Felder  and  her 

•■""V  I  hiish.iiui.  Raiiiil.  were  featured  in 
V^  -L  the  March  2.S  issue  o(  People  mag- 
a/iiie.  With  a  lucrative  domestic  relations  law 
practice  representing  theatrical  and  political 
celebrities  and  jet-setters,  Myrna  was  dubbed 
the  "Duchess  of  Divorce"  by  the. magazine. 
.She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Frederick  F.  Foy,  Arlington  Heights, 
111.,  has  completed  his  first  year  as  National 
.Alumni  Schools  Program  (NASP)  chairman 
lor  the  Chicago  area.  "Exhausting  but  re- 


CLASSIFIED 


College  Counseling 

APPLYING  TO  COLLEGES?  Let  a  consultant 
help  vom  son  or  daughter  choose  wisely,  do 
tliL- j(jb  right.  Former  teacher,  professor,  dean, 
provost.  I'nncelon  grad.  Dodge  Johnson 
215-647-6755. 


For  sale 


Seaside  lot.  Connemara.  Ireland.  Full  planning 
permission,  $15,000.  919-643-4158.  Ireland, 
call  (027)  50982. 

Vacation  Rentals 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.l.  02940. 


Yacht  Charters 


Seven  Seas  Yacht  Charters 

Offering  biiMilrciK  c,t  tuif  pfiwci  .iiid 


warding  work,    he  says. 

Ellen  Shaffer  Meyer,  Wilmington,  Del., 
donated  phoiogi.iphs  from  the  1986  reun- 
ion to  tin-  ('hn'.iiiu-  Diinlap  Farnham  Ar- 
chives ..I  ilii   I'liiiliiiikc  Center  for  Teaching 
and  K.  sen,  h  .Ml  UoMH-ii  at  Brown.  The 
centei  ucIkiiiks  <  miii  ibiiiions,  Ellen  writes, 
and  she  urges  those  interested  to  contact 
Karen  Lamorce,  Farnham  Archivist,  P.O. 
Box  A.  Brown  University,  Providence 
02912.  (401)  863-2670. 

David  Rocha,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  had 
an  exhibit  of  his  pastel  and  watercolor 
paintings  in  March  at  the  Bicrstadt  ,\rt  So- 
ciety Gallery  in  New  Bcdlmd    D.ivid  te.uhes 
art  at  Normandin  )uiiioi    llii;li  School. 

SUnley  H.  Roehrig  wiitcs  thai  his  fra- 
ternity roommate,  James  C.  Thompson,  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  stopped  by  to  visit  in  Laupa- 
hochoe,  Hawaii,  on  his  way  home  from  Tai- 
wan, where  he  purchased  plastic  products 
tor  his  truck  alarm  business.  "Jim,  my  son, 
Nathan,  13,  and  I  went  to  see  Kilauea,  a 
volcano  that  has  been  erupting  for  five 
years.  After  a  mile  hike  across  new  lava,  we 
saw  a  spectacular  flow  of  lava  into  the  ocean. 
It  looked  like  red  gel  toothpaste  exploding 
when  it  hit  the  water.  Hawaii  is  growing! 
Our  oldest  daughter.  Ginger,  a  freshman, 
plays  water  polo  and  hopefully  studies 
hard." 

Karen  Hokanson  Walker  celebrated 
fifteen  years  in  her  real  estate  office  at  La 
Posada,  Santa  Fc,  N.M.  She  can  be  reached 
at  (505)982-0118. 

William  C.  Worthington,  Jr.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  is  one  of  thirteen  IBM  consult- 
ing systems  engineers  working  in  the  north- 
western U.S.  Bill  has  been  with  the  San  Jose 
branch  since  last  summer.  He  writes  that  he 
and  Sue  are  planning  a  vacation  with  Bob 
Suydam  and  his  wife,  Andrea. 

/'^  (~\  Charlotte  Tiedeman  Feldman, 

|-|y  Philadelphia.  IS  the  lust  and  only 
KJ^^  Amen.  ,111  ic,  serve  cm  the  council 
for  the  National  Gardens  Scheme  Charitable 
Trust,  a  major  British  charity  that  provides 
funding  for  the  gardens  open  under  the 
British  National  Trust.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Queen  Mother,  is  patron,  and  Princess  Alice, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  is  president. 
Charlotte  is  the  author  of  "Glorious  Gar- 
dens," an  introduction  to  European  gardens, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Town  6? 
Country  magazine.  She  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  International  Seminar  on  the 
Gracious  Arts  held  at  the  Dixon  Gallery  and 
Gardens  in  Memphis  in  May.  The  seminar  is 
the  premier  event  of  "Memphis  in  May"  and 
is  America's  largest  spring  festival.  The  1988 
festival  honored  Great  Britain.  Charlotte 
also  plans  and  leads  tours  to  gardens 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  1987-88  visit- 
ed Japan,  Korea,  France,  South  Africa,  In- 
dia, and  Argentina  in  pursuit  of  information 
for  her  writing  and  future  tours. 

/'^    y4   Stanley  D.  dayman  was  selected 
r^ZL  l>y  Man.igeimnl  Recruiters  Inler- 
\w/    -1-  national,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  a.s  its 
1988  National  Account  Executive  of  the 
Near.  This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  he 


past  eighi 
presidcni 
Boston  (. 

N.H..  ell 


llldiis- 
.iiioiial 


tries.  M.iii.ii;ciiiciii  Rcc  i  unci 
is  tlie  l.iiKcsi  CMC  iiii\c  sc.nc  h  liiiii  in  the 
U.S.,  with  more  than  400  offices  in  cities 
across  the  country. 

A.  Thomas  Levin  has  fjecome  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Blodnick,  Pomeranz,  Reiss, 
Schultz  &  Abramowitz,  P.C,  in  the  Lake 
Success,  N.Y.,  office.  Among  his  partners  is 
Arnold  C.  Abramowitz  '55. 

f^   !»«'   Daniel  L.  Kurtz.  New  ^  ork  City,  is 
K^  hv  a  parliRi  in  the  New  York  City 
\J  sj  law  firm  of  Lankenau  Kovner  ic 
Bickford.  His  first  book,  Board  Lmbihty: 
Guide  for  Non-Profit  Directors,  about  non- 
profit corporate  governance,  was  recently 
published  by  Moyer  Bell  Limited  as  a  project 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York. 

W.  Charles  Sternbergh,  Jr.  (see  W. 
Charles  (Chip)  Sternbergh  III   84). 

^  /~*  Sandra  Young  McBride  has  been 
r^r^  named  a  co-winner  of  Queen's 
V-/ V-^  L'niversity's  (Kingston,  Ontario) 
1988  Alumni  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching.  The  award  was  established  in 
1975  at  the  request  of  students  to  honor 
outstanding  knowledge,  teaching  ability,  and 
accessibility  to  students.  It  is  the  only  campus 
teaching  award  open  to  all  faculties,  schools, 
and  departments.  After  graduating  from 
Brown,  Sandra,  a  native  of  Kingston,  re- 
turned to  Queen's  in  1970  and  joined  the 
department  after  completing  a  doctorate  in 
geological  sciences.  She  was  appointed  ad- 
junct assistant  professor  in  1981. 

Betsy  Cooper  Smith,  Claremont,  Calif., 
writes  that  she  "enjoyed  tremendousfy  being 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  ESL  at  the 
University  of  La  Verve  this  year  and  am 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  persuade  the 
man  I've  been  replacing  not  to  return  from 
his  sabbatical.  I  know  it's  trite,  but  I  can't 
help  being  amazed  that  Josh  is  old  enough  to 
be  starting  at  Swarthmore  in  the  fall  and  that 
Joanna  will  be  in  high  school.  Gary  and  I 
aren't  any  older,  so  how  could  the  kids  be? " 

/~*  ^J  Dr.  Robert  C.  Elliott  is  now  de- 
W~\  I  partniciit  hr.id  loi  pccli.iirics  after 
\J  I  eight  \caisai  CKiN.X  llc.lthplan 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  li\es  with  his  wife, 
Barbaia,  and  their  two  c  hildien.  Matthew,  8, 
and  Mallory,  2. 

/'^  /^  Carole  Sayle  is  living  in  upstate 

\JKJ  tain,  and  studying  social  work 
fufl-time  at  SUNY-Albany.  "I'm  also  .selling 
real  estate  on  the  side.  Quite  a  change  of 
pace  from  life  in  New  York  City." 

/~^  /^  Frank  R.  Kegan  and  his  wife.  Gay 

r~\  V-J  I. Mine,  .ire  moving  to  Palm  Desert, 
V^  \J  Calif.,  whetc  Frank  will  be  "hang- 
ing out  my  shingle  as  an  astrologer,  meta- 
physician, and  timing  coun.selor.  I  will  be 
lecturing  at  the  American  Federation  of 


Astrologers  convention  in  Las  Vegas  in 

July" 

Thomas  H.  Roger  has  been  named  vice 
president  in  Gilbane  Building  Company's 
office  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  joined  Gilbane 
in  1983  and  had  served  as  a  senior  business 
development  manager.  Tom  has  nearly 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  project  engi- 
neering, construction  management,  and 
business  development,  and  previously  was 
president  of  his  own  energy  systems  and 
contracting  company  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. Tom  also  has  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  San  Diego  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1980.  He  lives  with 
his  family  in  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Robert  C.  Sloan,  Jr.,  California,  Md., 
requested  and  received  a  transfer  from  his 
position  as  assistant  director  and  head  of 
public  services  to  reference  librarian  and 
coordinator  of  on-line  services  in  the  St. 
Mary"s  College  of  Marvland  library.  "Fight 
the  Peter  Principle,"  he  urges. 

Dr.  Alexander  Blair  Smith  and  his 
family  have  moved  to  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  area 
from  Cincinnati,  where  Alex  worked  in  oc- 
cupational health  and  epidemiologic  re- 
search for  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  for 
twelve  years.  For  the  past  five  years,  he  was 
chief  of  the  medical  section,  hazard  evalua- 
tion and  technical  assistant  branch,  of 
NIOSH.  In  Norfolk,  he  has  taken  the  posi- 


tion of  director  of  health  services  for  the 
Atlantic  fleet  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  .\dministration  (NOAA).  "This 
is  quite  a  i.nct  i  (  h.int;c  lor  me,  as  1  shall  be 
giving  up  ,1  |>mrl\  i  (m  ,nch-oriented  job  to 
take  respoiisilxliu  |.>i  i he  primarv  health 
care  of  NOAA  lk<i  p,  iscnncl  and  their 
dependents  on  iIk  1  ,im  (  cim    In  .iddilion  lo 
shore-based  actiMlirs.  v^llllll  uill  require 
periodic  visits  to  h.isis  in  Noilolk  (home 
port),  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Miami,  and  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss.,  I  shall  be  serving  approxi- 
mately two  months  at  sea  each  year  as  ship's 
doctor.  After  twelve  years  in  the  Midwest, 
my  wife,  Sharry,  my  daughter,  Alexis,  and  I 
are  looking  forward  to  living  near  the  At- 
lantic Ocean." 

^^  /~\  Greta  Glavis  has  become  a  partnei 
y  I    Jin  the  San  Diego  law  firm  of  Hill  &■ 
I    \J  Baskin.  She  will  continue  to  con- 
centrate her  practice  in  business  litigation 
and  commercial  law  matters. 

Karen  Pezza  Leith,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
received  her  master's  in  religious  studies 
from  John  Carroll  University.  She  is  a  youth 
minister  at  St.  Mary's  in  Hudson  and  teaches 
pan-tinic. 

^^  -|  Carolyn  R.  Smith,  Arlington,  Va., 
J  I  was  one  of  the  interpreters  at  last 
/      -1-  December's  summit  meeting  in 

Washington,  DC.  She  interpreted  for  Nancy 


Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  the  White 
House  dinner  and  also  did  the  much-tele- 
vised White  House  tour  given  by  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan for  Mrs.  Gorbachev.  Carolyn  was  at  the 
arms  talks  in  Geneva  in  May  and  the  Moscow 
summit  in  May-June. 

^^  f~\  Jonathan  L.  Bigelow  was  married 
/     ^r  lo  Mariann  C^ortissoz  last  Deccm- 
§    ^^  ber.  Maiiann  is  editor  at  Mason 
Medical  Communications  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Jon  is  vice  president  and  associate 
editorial  director  of  Cliggott  Publishing 


Set  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co. 
NYC  (212)  69S-1323;  (SOO)  372-1323 


Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  planning 
your  next  vacation. 
Listed  at  right  are 
advertisers  offering 
free  booklets  or 
brochures.  All  you 
need  do  to  receive 
this  material  is  cir- 
cle the  correspond- 
ing numbers  on 
the  coupon  and  re- 
turn it  to  us.  We'll 
do  the  rest! 


Note:  Offer  expires 
■  30,  1988 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad— luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  other  distinguisfied  universities.  Includes 
India,  Nepal.  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  South- 
east Asia  and  Japan.  East  Africa.  Egypt.  Asia  tvli- 
nor,  Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to 
Europe  Circle  No  1 

2.  DBC  Sculling  School— the  ideal  way  to  com- 
bine a  vacation,  learn  to  row,  or  Improve  tech- 
nique with  expert  instruction  Try  recreational,  or 
competition  singles,  doubles  and  quads  Charm- 
ing accommodations  at  the  Country  House  Bed 
and  Breakfast,  adjacent  to  school  Located  May 
through  October  in  New  Hampshire  seacoast  re- 
gion, 60  miles  north  of  Boston,  within  minutes  of 
beaches,  and  other  attractions  Call  or  write  for 
brochure  (603)  659-2548  Circle  No,  2. 

3.  Europe  by  Porsche — Fast  Lane  Travel  offers 
the  ultimate  European  adventure  vacations 
Drive  your  new  or  rented  Porsche  at  more  than 
twice  the  US  speed  limit  Superb  dining,  cocktail 
parties,  deluxe  accommodations,  Porsche  Muse- 
um/factory visits,  drivers'  safety  training.  "Photo 
Road  Rally,"  more  1-800-638-8781  24  hrs  , 
1-301-294-9169  in  MD  1123  Nelson  St ,  Rock- 
ville.  MD  20850  Circle  No  3 

4.  High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club,  Cash 
iers,  NC — a  country  inn  and  complete  resort  on 
1200  acres  at  3600  ft  in  the  Southern  Blue 
Ridge  Mtns  18-hole,  par  71  golf  course  Tennis 
Lake  Fishing  Sailing  Trails  Spectacular  scen- 
ery Children's  program  American  Plan,  Modest 
rates  April  1  to  Nov  1   Circle  No  4 

5.  Pink  Beach — one  of  Bermuda's  finest  cot- 
tage colonies,  1 ,800  feet  of  ocean  front;  two  pri- 
vate natural  pink  sand  beaches.  Breakfast  pre- 


6.  Rockresorts,  the  natural — The  Boulders  in 
Arizona.  Jenny  Lake  Lodge,  Jackson  Hole  Lodge, 
Coulter  Bay  in  the  Grand  Tetons,  Woodstock  Inn 
and  Resort  in  Vermont,  Caneel  Bay  and  Caram- 
bola  Beach  in  U  S,  Virgin  Islands,  Ultle  Dix  in 
British  Virgin  Islands.  Send  for  information  Circle 
No,  6- 

7.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a  lot 
of  Vermont  X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier 
Touring  Center  on  1 ,700  spectacular  acres.  Al- 
pine ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby.  Balconied  bed- 
rooms and  fireside  livingroom  lounges  Ski  pack- 
ages available  1-800-826-7000  Trapp  Family 
Lodge,  Stowe,  VT  05672  Circle  No  7 


I 

Ivy  League 
I  Alumni  Magazines 
I  P.O.  Box  5413 
I  Boulder,  CO  80329-5413 

I 
I 

I  Please  send  the  vacation/travel  information  corre- 
sponding to  the  numbers  1  have  circled: 


i  City_ 
L 


Zip 
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Company  and  editor-in-chief  of  three 
monthly  magazines:  The  Journal  of  Critical 
llhieis.  The  Journal  of  Resfiiratoty  Diseases,  and 
The  Journal  of  Musculoskeletal  .\h-(lirim\  They 
h\e  in  Norwalk.  Cxmn. 

^y  ^  Martin  L.  Flicker  has  become 

/    ^  counsel  in  the  Laguna  Niguel, 
/    %J  Calil.,  office  of  Wordes.  Wilshin  & 
C.oren,  practicing  real  property,  business, 
and  corporate  law.  He  was  formerly  senior 
vice  president  of  Newman  Brettin  Proper- 
ties. 

Bernard  M.  Markstein  III  and  his  wife, 
Nancv,  announce  the  June  3,  1987,  birth  of 
Amv  Hauihorne  Markstein.  Bernard  is  vice 
president  and  senior  economist  at  Meridian 
Bancorp,  Inc.,  in  Reading,  Pa.  They  live  in 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Dr.  Roy  Poses  (78  M.D.)  and  his  wife, 
|une,  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  Adam 
Poses  on  March  30.  They  live  in  Richmond, 
\a. 

Lloyd  M.  Richardson  received  his  law 
degree  Iroiii  Cdlmrilii.i  I  niversity  Law 
School  in  M.iv    I  Ic  u.is  a  member  of  the  Cu- 
lumbia  Journal  of  I  lamnatwnal  Law  and  will 
be  associated  with  McGuire,  Woods,  Battle  & 
Boothe  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Carol  Ellis  Thompson  is  an  economic 
officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Islamabad, 
Pakistan.  Her  husband,  Edward  G.  Abing- 
ton,  is  the  political  counselor. 

Dr.  Victor  J.  Weinstein  is  chief  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Roper  Hospital  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  "Our  third  child,  Molly,  was 
born  on  Feb.  21,  and  joins  Carrie,  5Vi,  and 
Jeff,  2.  As  an  obstetrician,  1  was  glad  to  learn 
what  is  in  the  water  we  drink  that  causes 
pregnancy  and  have  switched  water  sup- 
pi.es." 

^7    A  Jocelyn  Greene  (see  Kenneth  M. 
/  /I    Greene   42). 

/       A  Robert  A.  Koch  is  director  of  sales 
lor  Mil   Iclcvision  Studios  in  New  York 
City.   Ihe  company  offers  producers  studio 
and  location  production  services  through 
broadcasting  and  teleconferencing,  com- 
puter animation,  videotape  post-production 
and  set  design.  Recently,  he  "wrapped  six 
months  of  production  with  Reeves  Enter- 
tainment Group  shooting  thirteen  episodes 
of  'The  Thorns'  for  ABC  Television." 
Robert  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

John  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  PhD  candidate  in 
ediK.ilidii.il  i)s\cliol..^'v  .It  t'Cnrrkclcy,  has 
been  .iw.inlnl  ,i  S|.i  mk  i   I )ism  i  i.iii.in  Year 
Fcll..usl,ipl,\  ih,   \\,>,„li,,»  \\,ls,,ii  National 
Fellouship  f<,ui,(l.Mion.  His  p,ipci  is  titled 
"I.eariiiiig  Rational  Numbers. " 

James  Stem  Zisson  and  Anita  Neiman 
are  engaged  and  planning  an  October  wed- 
ding. Anita  is  assistant  vice  president  of  na- 
liimal  training  administration  at  Shearson 
Lehman  Hutton  in  New  York.  James  is  vice 
piisidcMl/finaiuial  consultant  of  Shearson 
l.cliiiian  llutlon  in  West  Palm  Beadi,  Fla. 
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Adam  M.  Carmel  and  his  wile, 
K.ithy,  announce  the  birth  of  Al- 
exander Michael  on  March  26.  "At 
K,  9  ounces,  we  anticipate  he'll  be 


playing  second  low'  for  Brown  rugby  in  the 
year  2007." 

Ward  J.  Mazzucco  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Cara  F.li/abctli.  on  April  9.  Ward  is  still 
practicing  law  in  Danbuiy,  Conn.,  but  their 
new  home  address  is  14  Wood  Rd.,  West 
Redding,  Conn.  06896. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sauer  is  living  in  Concord, 
CaliL,  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  and  prac- 
ticing emergency  medicine  in  Martinez, 
CaliL 


[cacher,  and  rare-book  dealer.  They  live  in 


Bet 


fhei 


^^  ^^  David  M.  Lesser  writes:  "Things 
J      J  li.ive  been  quite  exciting  for  my 
/      /    wile,  Liz  Wiener,  and  me  since  the 
uiiiiioii.  last  fall,  we  bought  a  new  house 
— actually  it's  100  years  old — in  Lincoln  Park 
in  Chicago.  I  also  have  become  a  partner  in 
the  thirty-five-attorney  firm  of  Portes, 
Sharp,  Flerbst  &  Kravets,  Ltd.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  our  practice  involves 


RANDOLPH  W.  RICHARDSON  '66 

Pilot  for  the  Pope 


Randolph  W.  Richardson  '66,  a 
twenty-two-year  veteran  with  TWA, 
piloted  Pope  John  Paul  II  through- 
out the  United  States  during  his 
September  visit.  Richardson  wrote 
the  following  about  his  unique  ex- 
perience: 

"Moments  of  glory,  celebrity 
status,  brushes  with  greatness,  per- 
haps come  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  For 
me,  that  titiie  was  the  nine  days 
aboard  'Shepheid  One,'  a  custom- 
ized TWA  727,  with  the  Pontiff  and 
his  entourage.  John  Paul,  as  he 
wished  to  be  addressed,  was  a  very 
warm,  concerned,  personable  indi- 
vidual whose  vitality  and  stamina 
were  quite  infectious.  My  moments 


alone  with  this  unique,  inquisitive 
man  shall  forever  remain  very  spe- 
cial. The  excitement  and  notoriety 
of  the  assignment  cultninated  with  a 
visit  to  the  Vatican  for  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  weekend.  To  place 
everything  in  perspective,  the 
neighborhood  boys  quickly  pointed 
out  that  after  nine  days  with  the 
Pope  and  all  those  Cardinals,  1  was 
unable,  even  then,  to  obtain  Ozzie 
Smith's  autograph." 

Richardson  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
sha, live  in  suburban  Denver,  where 
she  has  a  decorating  business.  They 
have  two  children,  Brian,  15,  and 
Katie,  13. 


^^  /~*  George  Hallauer  (sec  David  M. 
/  r^  Lesser  '77). 

/  V-/ Thomas  D.Jenkins  and  his  wile, 
Lucia,  report  the  liirth  of  their  fourth  child, 
Zachary,  on  March  23.  He  joins  Alexis,  4, 
Kyle,  6,  and  Taylor,  8.  "Alexis  and  Zachary 
were  born  at  our  hoine  in  Wakefield,  Mass., 
where  we  are  also  home-schooling  our 
flock." 

Bob  MacLeod  (sec  Jennifer  Shireling 
MacLeod  '79). 

Donna  Podorefsky  and  Marcel 
Fajnzylber  aniiouiu  e  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Relxcca  Cara  Kajn/vlbcr.  on  Aug.  10. 
Donna  is  a  doctoral  i.inciicl.iic  ni  ( linical 
psychology  at  Boston  I  Him  isii\  .mil  is  about 
to  begin  an  internship  .ii    I  lu  (liili  hen's 
Hospital-Judge  Baker  Children's  ticnter  in 
Boston.  Marcel  is  a  psychologist  in  private 
practice  in  Cambridge.  They  live  in  Brook- 
line. 

Melanie  Chadwick  Stevens  and 
Charles  A.  Agvent,  Jr.,  were  inarried  on 
Sept.  19  in  Zion  Episcopal  Church  in  Man- 
chester Center,  Vt.  Melanie  is  a  senior  editor 
at  Prevention  magazine,  published  by  Rodale 
Press  in  Emmaus,  Pa.  Charles  is  a  writer. 


real  estate  and  related  work,  giving  us  one  of 
the  largest  real  estate  practices  in  the  Mid- 
west. I  primarily  specialize  in  real  estate 
development,  workouts  and  lending,  and 
thrift  industry  corporate  and  regulatory 
matters.  Liz  and  I  go  out  on  the  town  in 
Chicago  with  Tom  and  Cindy  (Mock) 
Reusche.  and  oi  casionallv  run  into  George 
Hallauer   7(.  .mil  Bill  Goldberg  '80.  Wed 
love  tn  sec  or  lu.ii   Iroiii  .ilimmi  living  in  or 
traveling  through  the  ,iic,i.  Our  address  is 
855  West  George  .St.,  Chicago  60657.  (312) 
348-635  I.- 
Michael K.  McBeath  and  his  wife, 
Karen,  announce  the  Aug.  26  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Kyle  Jasmine  McBeath.  Michael 
continues  "plugging  along  at  my  Ph.D.  in 
psycholng\/KK  .il  Si.inlonl.  During  the 
summers  I  li.uc  hen  urn  king  at  NASA- 
Ames."   lluN  liM-  III  Si.iiiloia.  Calif. 

Barbara  Bahlke  Murphy  and  her  hus- 
band, JefL  announce  the  birth  of  Christine 
Elizabeth,  their  first  child,  on  March  5.  They 
live  in  Ashland,  Mass. 

Dr.  J.A.  Owens-Stively  comiileted  lui 
training  in  child  psychiatiy  at  Brown  last 

at  Brockton  (Mass.)  Hospital.  She  is  also 


serving  as  medical  director  of  the  Brockton 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  pediatric  hospice 
program.  She  and  her  husband,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  emergency  room  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  live  in  Lakeville,  Mass. 

Meryl  D.  Pearlstein  was  married  on 
June  7,  1987,  to  James  R.  Wacht  of  New 
York  City.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni 
joined  in  the  celebration.  Meryl  is  an  account 
supervisor  at  BBDO  in  New  York. 

Barbara  S.  Pook  relocated  her  design/ 
building  contracting  firm  from  Fifth  Avenue 
to  the  South  Bronx.  "Great  space,"  she 
writes.  "Donald  Trump  will  be  moving  up- 
town next." 

^t  ^^  G.  Raymond  F.  Gross,  "after 
/  ^C  spending  a  rather  up-and-down 
I    KJ  year  with  New  World  Television, 
which  lost  $20  million  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1987,"  is  now  practicing  entertainment 
law  with  the  Century  City  firm  of  Gipson 
Hoffman  &  Panciche.  He  lives  in  Culver 
City,  Calif 

Mark  T.  Liebman,  known  as  Mark 
Morris  since  1979,  regrets  that  he  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  reunion.  "After  moderate 
success  in  New  York  as  an  actor  (can  you 
recognize  me  in  the  opening  of  The  Chosen}), 
I  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and  received  an 
M.F.A.  from  USC's  cinema  production  pro- 
gram in  1986,  working  in  partnership  on 
two  films  with  Jeffrey  Stolzer  '8 1  anci  col- 
laborating on  his  final  project  with  Paul 
Lander  '82  A.M.  I  was  married  to  Jamie 
Jackson  on  Aug.  22  at  the  Renaissance 
Pleasure  Faire  in  northern  California. 
Knights  in  attendance  included  G.  Raymond 
F.  Gross  and  Michael  Mael.  I  am  writing  a 
B  picture,'  which  I  hope  to  direct.  Would-be 
producers  and  friends  may  contact  Jamie 
and  me  at  P.O.  Box  1626,  Beverly  Hills 
90213." 

Stephen  R.  Narr  was  married  on  Aug. 
8  to  Cene  Sprott,  "a  sweet  girl  from  the 
heart  of  Texas.  She  is  in  banking,  and  I  am 
still  surviving  in  the  oil  patch.  We  could  even 
be  on  another  big  roll."  They  live  in  Okla- 
homa City. 

^y  /^  Leota  Susan  Branche  received  her 
/  LJPh.D.  m  <lini,.il  psv<  liology  from 
/     sJ  Coluinhi.i  ,uul  IS  working  at  the 
Northsidc  Center  lor  CJiikl  Development, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  She  would  love  to 
hear  from  other  alumni. 

Paul  J.  Jester  writes:  "Although  San 
Diego  hasn't  lost  any  of  its  sheen,  Hewlett- 
Packard  did — so  I  left.  I  now  work  for  a 
$25-million  CAD  company  called  Spectra- 
graphics.  It  turns  out  our  vice  president  of 
marketing  studied  philosophy  at  Brown  for 
a  year  when  I  was  a  freshman.  He  says  he 
remembers  seeing  me  sleeping  in  the  Pem- 
broke Library.  Can  he  have  that  good  a 
memory?  1  still  got  the  job.  Interestingly 
enough,  H-P  is  one  of  my  accounts.  It's 
much  more  fun  with  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  Smaller  is  better." 

Dr.  David  A.  Kalla  is  an  obstetrician  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife,  Sharon, 
have  a  3-month-old  named  Erin.  Their 
address  is  290  Harland  Rd.,  Norwich  06360. 


Dr.  Jed  A.  Kwartler  completed  his  oto- 
laryngology training  in  June.  He  is  expect- 
ing his  first  child  in  July  and  will  begin  a  fel- 
lowship in  otology-neurootology  in  Los 
Angeles  in  January.  Until  then,  he's  living  in 
South  Orange,  N.J. 

Robin  J.  Lewis  was  married  in  January 
to  Arthur  M.  Schoner,  an  electronics  engi- 
neer and  a  graduate  of  Clemson.  Robin  is  a 
member  of  the  psychology  department  fac- 
ulty at  Old  Dominion  University  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  has  a  private  practice  in  clinical 
psychology  in  Virginia  Beach.  They  live  in 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Jennifer  Shireling  MacLeod  and  her 
husband.  Bob  '76,  'have  escaped  the  New 
York  rat  race  by  buying  a  small  business  and 
a  new  home  in  La  Jolla,  both  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  ocean."  Their  address  is 
5549  Beaumont  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 

Wendy  Walker  and  David  Moffat  '80 
announce  the  arrival  of  Corey  Maxwell 
Moffat  on  Dec.  20.  David  is  studying  archi- 
tecture at  UC-Berkeley,  and  Wendy,  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Harvard,  is  writing  her  disser- 
tation: a  comparison  of  how  the  Providence, 
R.I.,  and  Merced,  Calif.,  school  districts 
prepare  Southeast  Asian  students  for  col- 
lege. She  is  also  a  consultant  to  the  Ford 
Foundation.  They  live  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Wendy  also  writes  that  Marisa  Mazzotta  and 
her  husband,  Erik  Frederiksen,  are  building 
a  46-foot  sailboat  in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Scott  Westerfield  is  marketing  manager 
for  Amplicon  Financial  in  Santa  Ana.  His 
friend,  Ed  Miskevich,  a  producer  for 
KOCE-TV,  a  PBS  affiliate  in  Huntington 
Beach,  won  an  Emmy  award  last  year  for  a 
program  he  produced  on  AIDS.  Scott  writes 
that  he  and  Ed  will  celebrate  their  tenth 
anniversary  this  fall.  They  live  in  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif. 

^■\  r~\  Dr.  Steven  P.  Chan  graduated 
/S I    I  ^^°™  '^^  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
v_-/  \_/  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity in  May.  He  has  been  awarded 
a  house  officer  appointment  for  1988-89 
and  will  train  in  internal  inedicine  at  Mount 
Zion  Hospital  Medical  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. House  officer  appointments  are  made 
through  the  National  Intern-Resident 
Matching  Program. 

Donald  C.  Eversley  writes  that  it  was 
good  to  see  so  many  old  friends  at  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Brown's  Phi 
Beta  Sigma  fraternity  chapter  in  March.  Don 
has  left  corporate  law  and  is  a  practicing 
entertainment  attorney.  One  of  his  musical 
clients,  a  band  called  "Living  Colour,"  re- 
leased its  debut  album  on  Epic  Records  in 
April.  Don  can  be  reached  at  382  Central 
Park  West  #3B,  New  York  10025. 

Bill  Goldberg  (see  David  M.  Lesser 
'77). 

J.  Bennett  Grocock  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Holland  &  Knight  as  a  business  law 
associate  in  its  Orlando,  Fla.,  office.  He  had 
practiced  with  Boroughs,  Grimm,  Bennett  & 
Griffin,  P.A.,  since  1985.  He  lives  in  Cassel- 
berry,  Fla. 

Wendy  Cohen  Handler  is  working  on 
her  dissertation  for  a  PhD  in  organizational 
behavior  at  Boston  University.  She  and  her 


husband,  Larry,  a  gastroenterologist  in  Na- 
tick  and  Framingham,  would  love  to  hear 
from  any  classmates.  Their  address  is  18 
Lakeshore  Terr.,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135. 

Lloyd  Levin  (see  Renee  Schaap  Levin 
'81). 

Kevin  McQueen  was  elected  president 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
February.  He  has  been  the  Third  World 
Alumni  Network  Coordinator  of  Greater 
Washington,  D.C.,  since  1987,  a  participant 
in  the  NASP  program  for  three  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Brown  Club  since  1987.  Kevin  is  the  director 
of  the  N.ilioii.il  Connuss  loi  Conununity 
EcoMoTim  Devclopnii  111  in  Washington. 

David  Moffat  (sic  Wendy  Walker  '79). 

r~\    -|    Peter  M.  Anderson  writes  that  he 
^^     I    will  return  to  the  U.S.  in  mid-June 
Vj  A  after  two  years  ol  postdoctoral 
work  in  England  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  plans  to  marry  Dr.  Kathleen 
Sandman  in  New  Hampshire  on  Aug.  21. 
They  will  then  move  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  Peter  will  be  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  metallurgical  engineering  department  al 
Ohio  State  University. 

Linda  V.  Aro  ('83  AM),  Nancy  Jean 
Northup,  and  Richard  Thomas  Thigpen 
received  their  law  degrees  from  Columbia 
University  Law  School  in  May.  Linda  spent 
the  summer  following  her  first  year  of  law 
school  as  a  human-rights  intern  with  the 
U.S.  Helsinki  Watch,  for  which  she  re- 
searched the  state  of  human  rights  in  Tur- 
key. She  was  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
Society  of  International  Law  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Advocates  for  the  Arts,  and  served 
on  the  Columbia  Journal  of  Human  Rights  Law. 
She  will  be  associated  with  Whitman  &  Ran- 
som. 

Allan  Chemoff  is  a  television  reporter 
for  "Business  This  Morning,"  which  is 
broadcast  on  CBS-owned  stations  and  syn- 
dicated throughout  the  country.  Since  the 
program  airs  in  most  markets  at  6  a.m.,  Al- 
lan says  he  is  asking  friends  to  set  their 
VCR's.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

Renee  Schaap  Levin  and  Steven  Levin 
announce  the  birth  of  Noah  Louis  on  Feb. 
1 1.  His  grandfather  is  Morris  J.  Levin  '53, 
and  his  uncle  is  Lloyd  Levin  '80.  Renee  is 
working  as  a  clinical  psychologist  in  the 
chronic  pain  rehabilitation  program  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  In 
June,  Steven  will  complete  his  family  medi- 
cine residency.  They  plan  to  stay  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  for  another  year  before 
moving  further  north. 

Martin  Nemzow  announces  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  book.  Keeping  the  Link,  with 
McGraw-Hill.  He  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Julie  S.  Rothhouse  is  living  in  New 
York  City  and  working  for  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  She  says  that  she  attends  Brown  Fund 
phonathons  whenever  possible. 

Tracy  Salvage  exhibited  oil  paintings 
and  works  on  paper  al  the  law  offices  of 
Horowitz  &  Reiser,  New  York  City,  from 
May  15  to  June  10.  Recently,  her  work  was 
shown  at  The  Emerging  Collector  Gallery  in 
New  York  and  in  an  exhibit  entitled  "Young 
Faces  Going  Places"  at  The  Bryant  Library,       __ 


THE  CLASSES 


KosKn,  NY.   I  racy  sludicd  on  a  merit 
schohiiship  at  the  An  Students  League  in 
New  \'i>rk  Ciiv.  She  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Artists  Equity  Association  and  Wom- 
en's C\iii(us  on  Art. 

Jeffrey  Stolzer  (see  Mark  T.  Licbman 


82 


Paul 


(see  Mark  T.  Lieb 


78). 


Sean  C.  McCann  took  a  hve- 
nioiilh  leave  this  spring  from  his  ihnical 
psychology  training  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Hawaii  to  work  as  a  sporl  psychology  re- 
searcher and  clinician  at  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Training  Center  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Afterwards,  he  returned  to  Oahu  for  his 
(inal  year  of  teaching  and  dissertation  writ- 
ing. "I  will  be  very  glad  to  lend  my  scooter, 
l)i(  yclc,  or  boogie-board  to  any  old  friends 
who  need  transportation  while  visiting. 
Write:  c/o  Psychology  Department,  2430 
Campus  Rd.,  Honolulu  96822." 

Carolyn  (Akaishi)  Stannard  and  Capt. 
James  P.  Stannard  announce  the  birth  of 
lukf  \  oshi.iki  oil  June  16,  1987.  His  sister, 
jenny,  is  1!.   "We  are  moving  back  to  Texas, 
after  living  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  for  only  10 
months.  Jim  will  begin  his  orthopaedic  resi- 
dency at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  in 
San  Antonio  in  July.  Our  new  address  will  be 
512.^  Cabin  Lake,  San  Antonio  78244.  If  you 
are  planning  a  visit  to  the  Alamo,  let  us 
know." 

Tony  Weisman  (see  Tracy  Brownell 
Weisman  '81) 

Lloyd  J.  Whitman  married  Susan  liar- 
ish  (Cornell  '86,  Cornell  Law  School  '89)  on 
June  14,  1987.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni 
attended  the  wedding.  In  the  fall,  Lloyd  will 
complete  his  Ph.D.  in  physics  and  begin  a 
national  research  council  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowship at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
ill  C.aithirsburg,  Md. 

^^  (7J  James  J.  Bjorkman  recently  joined 
^k  -^  the  New  York  City  law  hrm  of 
Vj  sj  Rosenman  &  Colin  as  an  associate 
in  the  litigation  department.  He  would  wel- 
come (alls  from  fellow  Brunonians  at  (212) 
940-7077. 

Jeremy  M.  Cohen  writes  that  he  be- 
came engaged  to  Penney  Bigel  (Brooklyn 
(A)llege  '82).  a  sales  representative  for  a 
publisliiiig  (oMip.iny  in  Boston.  Jeremy 
(oiiipktcd  his  master's  degree  in  nianage- 
nieiil  from  the  Mil'  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
agement and,  in  June,  returned  to  IBM  as  a 
marketing  support  representative  in  the 
marketing  programs  group  for  artificial 
iiitclligciKc  products  in  Hamden,  Conn. 

Eric  Jay  Dolin  completed  a  master's  in 
eiiviK.niiuiital  studies  at  the  Yale  School  of 
KoKsiM  .iiiii  Kiniioiimenlal  Studies  in  May. 
HcliiK  (  ni(  Hill'  ih.it  program,  he  was  an 
eiiMnMiiiK  ni.il  (  oiisiiltant  at  Booz,  Allen  & 
llaiiiilloii  I  Ills  summer  Frir  will  he  working 
at  Husmrss  Week  niag,i/iii>   m  \<  u  \  .iik  City. 

as  an  American  Assik  \. n  Im   ilic  .\d- 

vancemenl  of  .Scieiuc  M.iss  Midi.i  .Siicnie 
and  Engineering  Fellow.  In  the  fall,  he  plans 
to  begin  the  Ph.D.  program  in  the  deparl- 
iiienl  of  urban  studies  and  planning  at  MIT, 
where  he  will  foi  us  on  lia/.ardous-waste  pol- 


KATHA  DIDDEL-WARREN  79 

It  began  with  Mandarin 


By  the  time  Katha  Diddel-Warren 

graduated  from  Brown  in  1979,  she- 
was  fluent  in  Mandarin,  a  language 
she  began  studying  at  her  mother's 
urging  while  a  student  at  the  Dalton 
School  in  New  Ytirk  City. 

She  moved  to  Hong  Kong  to 
work  as  a  merchandiser  for  AMC, 
the  overseas  buyer  for  Blooming- 
dale's  and  other  stores,  then  started 
her  own  import  business.  Twin  Pan- 
da, on  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  According  to  an  article  in 
New  York  magazine  (May  Hi),  she 
began  by  merchandising  hand- 
painted  stationery  sets,  returning 
often  to  China  to  look  for  other 
crafts.  "I  literally  tripped  on  the  lac- 
es," she  says.  "I  was  in  a  small  factory 
where  they  were  making  beautifully 
crafted  things,  but  out  of  polyester. 


in  garish  colors,  and  I  fell  upon  a 
dnsty  old  box." 

When  she  asked  if  there  were 
still  ctaitsmen  who  could  make  such 
cx(|iiisito  lace,  she  was  taken  to  a  vil- 
lage where  the  women  made  doilies 
for  the  domestic  market.  The  lace- 
trimmed  linens  she  now  sells  in  her 
shop  (she  is  out  of  the  stationery 
business)  are  as  fine,  she  says,  as  any 
produced  in  Europe  and  much  less 
expensive. 

Diddel-Warren  spends  about 
fotir  months  of  the  year  in  China, 
developing  new  product  lines.  But 
times  have  changed.  "Corruption  is 
rampant.  I  have  a  lawyer  in  China 
now,"  she  says.  "In  the  old  days, 
your  word  and  theirs  were  enough." 
Interestingly  enough,  her  lawyer  is 
an  old  schoolmate  from  Dalton. 


icy  issues.  A  high  school  textbook  he  wrote 
on  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be 
published  by  Chelsea  House  Publishers  this 
fall  as  part  of  their  "Know  Your  Govern- 
ment" series. 

Andrew  W.  Durfee  and  his  wife,  Jen- 
nifer, announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Aurora  Tiverton,  on  April  I.  They  live  in 
New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Raymond  Hsia,  New  York  City,  is 
doing  his  resideiicv  in  internal  medicine  at 
Beth  Israel  Medic  il  (enni  in  New  York. 

Dorothy  M.  Ryan  is  ,111  artist's  repre- 
sentative at  Hillyei   International,  a  New 
York  classical-music  management  firm.  She 
also  serves  as  administrative  coordinator  and 
company  manager  of  Chautaugua  Opera, 
"enjoying  the  best  of  city  and  country  life. 
I'd  love  to  hear  from  long-lost  classmates 
and  chorus  buddies  at  35-65  85th  St.,  #4C., 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York  11372.  (718) 
446-8064." 

Samuel  S.  Wineburg,  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  educational  psychology  at  Stanford, 
has  been  awarded  a  Spencer  Dissertation 
Year  Fellowship  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation.  His  pro- 
posed dissertation  title  is  "Historical  Problem 
Solving:  A  Study  of  the  Cognitive  Processes 
Used  in  the  Evaluation  of  Documentary 
Eviden<e." 

^~~j      A   Gregory  J.  Conklin,  Annette 
S^/l    Crowley,  Peter  de  Chiara.  and 
vj    -L  Nicholas  R.  Williams  graduated 
in  May  from  Columbia  University  Law 
School.  Gregory  was  articles  editor  of  the 
Cobwthm  journal  of  Law  und  Social  Problems. 


He  will  be  associated  with  Davis,  Polk  & 
Wardwell  in  New  York  City.  Peter  began  a 
one-year  judicial  clerkship  in  New  York  with 
Judge  Lawrence  Pierce  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Nicholas  .served  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Cohimhia  Law  School  News. 

George  Deckey  (see  Craig  H.  Richard- 
son '85). 

Coleman  C.  Rogers  and  Alison  Tol- 
man  '85  were  married  on  June  27,  1987,  in 
Newton,  Mass.  Coleman,  now  chief  engineer 
at  Bay  Farm  Sound  Studio,  welcomes  old 
friends  to  "24-track  recording  in  pastoral 
Duxbury."  Alison  "is  ho-humniing  along  in 
layout  and  design  work  in  Newton."  Thcii 
address  is  9  Church  Rd.,  Newton  Corner, 
Mass.  02158. 

Pamela  M.  Supplee  has  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.  She  s,i\s  ihai  she  .iiid  Ted  Croft  '87 
are  pl.iiiiiiiin  .1  sin. ill  nuiiioii  uilli  Robin 
Howe,  Jon  Gworek  '85.  Ben  Compton  '87, 
and  Steve  Mahoney  '8(),  and  that  she  has 
run  into  Erik  Huber  and  Betsy  Kim  in  L.,\. 
Her  other  news  is  that  she  is  engaged  to  Rob 
Jiranek  (Princeton  '85).  They  aie  planning  a 
May  1989  wedding. 

Dr.  W.  Charles  A.  (Chip)  Sternbergh 
III  and  Ruth  Parker  Hucker  weie  married 
on  Oct.  17  in  Durham,  N.C.  W.  Charles 
Sternbergh,  Jr.  '65  was  best  man,  and  Doug 
Smith  and  Mike  Ingegno  weie  members  of 
the  wedding  party.  Chip  graduated  from 
Duke  University  School  of  Medic  ine  in  May 
and  is  pursuing  a  surgical  residency  at  the 
Medical  Clollege  of  Virginia  in  Richmontl. 

Tracy  Brownell  Weisman  is  the  assis- 
tant editor  at  Online  Access,  a  non-technical 
magazine  foi  the  business  (ommunity.  after 


three  years  at  Leo  Burnett.  Her  husband, 
Tony  Weisman  '82,  is  an  account  executive 
at  Leo  Burnett.  "Both  of  us  have  risen  to  the 
challenge  of  being  homeowners  and  land- 
lords. We  are  waiting  cautiously  to  see  how 
the  new  lights  at  Wrigley  Field  will  affect  our 
neighborhood.  Cubs  fans  or  Brown  friends 
can  reach  us  at  (312)  472-3772." 

^~\  1*^  Debbie  Blicher  is  heading  back  to 
\C  r~\  New  England  after  completing  her 
VV  \^  master's  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  She 
says  that  she  doesn't  have  a  job  lined  up,  but 
will  listen  to  all  suggestions.  Debbie  would 
love  to  hear  from  friends  and  can  be  con- 
tacted through  her  family  at  76  Alban  Rd., 
Waban,  Mass.  02168.  (617)  244-5465. 

Cedric  M.  Bright  writes:  "Life  is  great. 
Praise  God.  And  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  is 
treating  me  nicely  also.  I  hope  that  all  is  well 
with  all.  Brown  has  really  changed  since  we 
left.  I  would  love  to  hear  from  "the  boys,'  'the 
girls,'  and  all  "us  folks.'  Write  me  at  1202 
North  Greensboro  St.,  Carrboro,  N.C. 
27510.  (919)  967-7761.  Gods  Peace  to  all." 

Annie  Ang-Yee  Chen,  Vicki  Ellen 
Share,  and  Elizabeth  Winkelman  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  Law  School  in 
May.  Elizabeth  will  be  associated  with  Da- 
vidson, Dawson  &  Clark  in  New  York  City. 

David  B.  Deitch  graduated  from  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law  in  May. 
In  August,  he  plans  to  marry  Felice  Batlan 
(Smith  '87),  with  his  brother,  Mark  '87, 
serving  as  best  man,  and  his  father,  Jack  '58, 
and  other  brother,  Philip  '92,  in  attendance 
After  a  short  honeymoon,  the  couple  will 
settle  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  David  is  joining 
the  law  firm  of  Hill  &  Barlow  in  Boston,  and 
Felice  will  continue  her  studies  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Friends  can  write,  after  Aug.  15, 
to  19  Miller  Ave.,  Cambridge  02138. 

Tracy  Greer  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School  in  May  and  will 
begin  a  judicial  clerkship  in  San  Francisco  in 
September.  She  writes  that  she  is  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  Brown  classmates 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

Jon  Gworek  (see  Pamela  M.  Supplee 
•84). 

Craig  H.  Richardson  writes  that  Parker 
B.  Condie  threw  a  weekend-long  bachelor 
party  in  March  for  Andy  Baldwin  in  honor 
of  his  May  wedding  to  Sheilia  Terranova. 
Joining  the  celebration,  in  addition  to  Craig, 
were  George  Deckey  '84,  Charlie  Witten- 
berg, Chris  Scales,  Jeff  Kimball  86,  and 
Kenneth  Volpe  '87.  Stuart  Dalton  and  Gor- 
don Row  were  missed.  "Special  thanks  go  to 
Sheilia  for  letting  us  have  the  party  in  her 
home, "  Craig  writes.  "Those  of  you  who 
couldn't  make  it  missed  out  on  B.J. NT." 

Alison  Tolman  (see  Coleman  C.  Rog- 
ers '84). 

Kevin  Tracy,  who  was  married  on  Nov. 
14,  is  working  at  Fleet  National  Bank  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  living  in  Pawtucket.  His 
address  is  275  Grotto  Ave.  #29,  Pawtucket 
02860. 


^\  /"*  Anne  Stickney  Johnson  took  a 
^Cr~\  wick-JDrii;  II  ip  to  the  desert  areas 
KJ  \J  nl  Sdiuluni  California,  near  the 
An/ona  Ixji di  r.  in  Api  il.  She  is  working  as  a 
self-employed  fitness  trainer  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  will  be  teaching  classes  at  the  Learning 
.'\nnex  this  summer.  Her  address  is  17 
Summit  Dr.,  Corte  Madera,  Calif  94925. 

Jeff  Kimball  (see  Craig  H.  Richardson 
'85). 

Christine  A.  Leahy  was  one  of  three 
winners  ol  ilu  l^l.s.s  M,ik  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Puhlii  Relaliiiiis  Planning,  present- 
ed by  Makovsky  &:  Company  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  An  account  executive,  she  was  recog- 
nized for  her  work  with  the  Fuqua  School  of 
Business  at  Duke.  Christine  joined  Makovsky 
in  1986  as  an  assistant  account  executive  in 
the  financial  services/investor  relations  divi- 

Steve  Mahoney  (see  Pamela  M.  Sup- 
plee «4). 

Lee  Rafkin  has  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  Miami,  where  he  is  an  associate  in 
Latin  American  investment  banking  for 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Company.  He  writes  that  he 
is  living  in  the  Art  Deco  district  of  South 
Beach  and  is  traveling  in  South  America.  His 
address  is  1300  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  33139. 
He  invites  Brown  friends  to  come  to  Miami 
and  test  the  surf. 

Jacqueline  Valmont  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  with  her  M.B.A. 
and  will  be  joining  Procter  &  Gainble  Inter- 
national in  Toronto  as  a  brand  assistant. 
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Ted  Croft  and  Ben  Compton  (see 

Pamela  M.  Supplee  '84). 

Mark  Deitch  (see  David  B.  Deitch 


Kenneth  Volpe  (see  Craig  H.  Richard- 
son '85). 

^^-^   ^    H.  Michael  Dunn  '59  A.M.,  '69 
I  ^^   Ph.D.,  Latin  and  Greek  teacher 

V^_-^  KJ   at  the  Creighton  School  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  awarded  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  participate  this  summer  in  a 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  Fair- 
banks, entitled,  "'Orpheus — A  Creator's 
Myth  in  the  History  of  Opera."  The  seminar 
offers  Dunn,  a  jazz  pianist,  composer,  and 
arranger,  a  unique  opportunity  to  blend  his 
classical  background  with  his  musical  talent. 
Last  summer,  he  attended  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  as  a  Rockefeller  Fellow 
and  pursued  independent  research  in  the 
Naples  area.  Previously,  he  received  the  E. 
Adelaide  Hahn  award  from  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Atlantic  States  for  sum- 
mer study  at  the  American  School  for  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens.  He  lives  in  South 
Philadelphia. 

Robert  M.  Henkels,  Jr.  "65  A.M.,  '68 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  French  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  resident  director 
of  the  Paris  office  of  the  Sweet  Briar  College 
Junior  Year  in  France  for  the  1988-89  aca- 
demic year.  He  has  taught  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, Emory  University,  Western  Michigan 
University,  and  Auburn,  where  he  was  head 
of  the  department  of  foreign  languages 
from  1979  to  1982.  Henkels  has  directed 


several  summer  and  winter  programs  in 
France  and  Belgium  and  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  junior  year  in  France,  having  attended  in 
I9(i0-(')1  wliiU-  .11  Piiiuthin.  A  specialist  in 
conlciiipiM,ii\   IkikIi  liicrature,  he  is  the 
aullicii  (il  Ixi'Iji'iI  I'm,;,  I.  ilii'  Xovel  as  a  Quest, 
published  l)\  ilie  I  ni\cr,Mly  of  Alabama 
Piess,  as  well  as  many  articles  and  book  re- 
views. 

Charles  Edwin  Clark  '66  Ph.D.  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  the  semiannual 
meeting  in  Atlanta  in  April.  Clark  is  a  pro- 
fes.sor  of  American  history  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Eastern  Frontier:  The  Settlement  of  Northern 
New  England.  1610-1763  and  Maine.  A  Bi- 
centennial History.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

David  W.  Oakley  '67  M.A.T.  is  teach- 
ing advanced  placement  European  history 
and  Mi.u  i(H<  oiiDMiics  at  Glenbrook  North 
llinh  S,  l,n,,|  1,1  \,,ithbrook.  III.  In  the  last 
leu  \(,iis.  li(    li.is  icsumed  his  interest  in 
music  <iik1  is  siud\ing  trombone  with  Frank 
Crishfull  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Oakley  writes  that  he  is  trying  to  contact 
Janice  Gilmartin  and  Robert  Pounder,  who 
were  Ph.D.  candidates  in  classics  during  his 
graduate  school  days.  ""We  spent  many  de- 
lightful hours  together  in  the  refectory  and 
at  Smith's  restaurant."  he  recalls.  Oakley's 
address  is  553-D  West  Park  Ave.,  Liberty- 
ville.  111.  60048. 

Harvey  C.  Woodsum  '77  Sc.M.,  '79 
Ph.D.  is  the  author  of  j4n  Iterative  Algorithm 
for  the  .Simultaneous  Estimation  of  Pitch  from 
Two  Interfering  Speech  Signals,  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Digital  Signal  Pro- 
cessing Workshop,  lEEE/ASSP  (Chatham, 
Mass.,  1986).  The  article  received  the  San- 
ders Book  Award  in  the  digital-spectral- 
analysis-with-applications  category.  Wood- 
sum  is  a  senior  research  engineer  at  Sanders 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  defense  electronics  firm  in 
Nashua,  N.H. 

William  H.  Courtney  '80  Ph.D.  left  the 
National  Security  Council  in  January  to  be- 
come deputy  U.S.  negotiator  for  defense 
and  space  arms  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
defense  and  space  talks  and  the  strategic 
arms  leduction  talks  (START)  have  been 
conducted  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1985.  Courtney  is  a  career  For- 
eign Service  officer  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  and  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Linda  V.  Aro  '83  A.M.  (see  '81). 

Joanna  Scott  '85  A.M.  has  been  award- 
ed a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  the 
1988-89  academic  year.  She  is  working  on 
her  third  novel,  loosely  based  on  the  life  of 
Austrian  artist  Egon  Schiele.  Her  second 
novel.  The  Closest  Possible  Union,  about  an  il- 
legal slave  ship  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  due  to  be  published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  Her  first  novel  is  Fading.  My  Parma- 
cheene  Belle.  Scott,  who  taught  creative  writ- 
ing at  the  University  of  Rochester  during  the 
1986-87  academic  year,  will  join  the  English 
department  faculty  in  July  as  an  assistant 
professor. 

cimtiiniril 
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Roy  Poses   7.S  Ml) 
edade  P.  De  Olive 


Silva  '^J  \I.l)   .iirI  Ik-1  luisbaiul 
chc  biilh  ol  their  tirst  child,  Andre,  on  Dec. 
:\.  They  will  be  moving  to  Sacramento, 
C:alir.,  in  July  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
friends  ol  the  class  of  '82. 

Cynthia  J.  Osman  '88  M.D.  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Medical  .Student 
Ass<Hiali..n  (AMSA)  ;u  lis  :,nnu;il  <  onvcntion 


W. 


M.I 


Reston,  Va.  She  will  also  serve  on  the  AMSA 
Foundation  board  of  directors.  Osman  said 
her  priorities  include  the  issue  of  residency 
work  hours,  and  estabhshing  task  forces  on 
.AIDS  and  pieniedical  education.  AMSA  is 
an  independent  organization  made  up  of 
;5(),00()  medical  students  and  residents  with 
chapters  in  all  1  10  medical  schools  in  the 
country. 


OBITUARIES 


Asenath  E.  Tarr  '10,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
July  6,  1987.  She  taught  at  a  number  of 
schools  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
before  coming  to  Forest  Park  Junior  High 
School  in  Springfield  in  1913.  In  1940,  she 
became  an  English  teacher  at  the  former 
Trade  High  School,  now  Putnam  Vocational 
High  School.  She  retired  in  1956.  She  leaves 
no  relatives. 

Edith  Coolidge  Hart    13,  Providence; 
May  14.  She  began  her  career  as  a  journalist 
in  1913  with  the  former  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Globe  and  was  the  first  woman  reporter  for 
the  former  New  Bedford  Standard  and  the  Fall 
River  Herald.  In  1926,  she  became  manager, 
programmer,  and  announcer  for  radio  sta- 
tion WTAB  in  Fall  River  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  first  woman  to  have  such  a 
role  in  commercial  broadcasting.  At  the  age 
of  filty-two,  she  became  a  teacher,  first  in 
pi  ivate  schools,  and  then  in  the  Fall  River 
public  school  system.  She  had  a  lifelong  in- 
terest in  drani.i  and  acted  in  productions  of 
the  l.iltle   1  healer  in  Fall  River.  In  1960,  she 
moviii  III  l'r<i\  iilciice  and  served  as  a  house 
m.iilu  .  ,,i  llix.ini  College.  In  1976,  she  re- 
leivrd  --|nii.il  Kiiignition  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Uoiiun's  \car  Commillee  for  her 
((>iiliil)ulions  in  iiiinniiiiiu  .iiions  .irid  the 
ails.  Four  years  l.iui,  sin    kcc  im  rl  .i  Gover- 
nor's Citation  as  ,i  ii(i]ii(iii  nl  Rhode  Is- 
l.ind's  First  Ten  'Women  Award  for  her  work 
ill  the  field  of  communications.  She  attended 
her  6.5ih  class  reunion  in  1978  and  served  as 
.1  iii.iisli.il  fill  ih((',ommencement  exercises. 
Slic  IS  suiM\c  il  In  ,1  sister  and  a  son,  the  Rev. 
Willi. nil  (     11,1,1     120  Wildwood  Rd.,  ,Stam- 
62      lord,  (.(^1111.  ULi'JU:!. 


Fay  Gannett  Barrows  'l.'>,  Melrose, 
Mass..  an  ..flue  worker  f..i  the  lonner  Mer- 
cantile R(feieii(<'  ,<:  Bond  Coiiipaiiv  in  Bo.s- 
ton  lor  iii.inv  ve.iis;  |,,„    2V  A  nsi.lent  of 
Meho-.,-  I,„  siNU.,MK-  Nc.iis.  sIk-  (Irvoied 

Ameik.iii  Red  Cioss  .iiid  ilie  Melrose 
Women's  {;lub,  and  as  a  member  and  past 
president  of  Melrose  Community  Associates. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  Ralph,  25  Cedar- 
point  Dr.,  Pocasset,  Mass.  02559. 

Marietta  Burgess  Wisbey  '16,  Horse- 
heads,  N.Y.;  May  4.  She  taught  briefly  in 
Bristol,  R.I.,  prior  to  her  marriage  and  was  a 
resident  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  for  fifty  years 
before  moving  to  New  York.  She  was  a  past 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
former  Knight  Memorial  Library  in  Provi- 
dence. Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Among  her  survi- 
vors are  two  sons,  including  Herbert,  4300 
Fairway  Ln.,  Horseheads  14845. 

Francis  Lloyd  Simons  '19,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.;  April  24.  He  was  a  chemistry  instructor 
at  Brown  for  a  year  in  1920  and  then  from 
1923  to  1926;  a  research  director  at  Skinner 
Sc  Sherman,  Inc.,  Boston;  a  technical  direc- 
tor at  George  LaMonte  &  Son,  in  New  Jer- 
sey; and  research  director  at  Crane  &  Com- 
pany, Dalton,  Mass.,  a  U.S.  and  foreign 
currency  papermaker  froin  which  he  retired 
in  1963.  He  was  a  specialist  in  fraud  preven- 
tive papers  for  bank  checks  and  bank  notes, 
and  at  Crane  was  responsible  for  the  security 
of  anti-counterfeit  devices.  He  contributed 
to  the  patent  literature  in  the  field  and  was 
also  known  for  his  work  as  a  fiber  technolo- 
gist, as  an  expert  inicroscopist,  and  as  an 
expert  in  certain  fields  of  forensic  science. 
Sigma  Xi.  He  is  survived  by  three  daughters 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy  (Holt)  '20,  544  Plea- 
sant St.,  Pawtucket  02860. 

Nancy  Alice  True  Burns  '22,  Wheaton, 
Md.;  April  26.  She  taught  geography  and 
history  at  Blessed  Sacrament  School  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  1960s  and 
retired  in  1971.  She  had  been  active  in  the 
Pembroke  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
she  was  a  former  treasurer  and  vice  presi- 
dent. Among  her  survivors  are  a  sister,  Hel- 
en True  '26;  two  daughters;  and  a  son.  Dr. 
John  I.  Burns,  1 1800  Rocking  Horse  Rd., 
Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

Adolph  Harry  Goldwater  '22.  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.,  a  retired  self-employed  at- 
torney; Jan.  20.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School.  There  is  no 
information  available  regarding  survivors. 

George  Edward  Heddy  '24,  .South 
Varmouth,  M.iss  ;  |,in    '.'")    He  was  ilie  sec- 
retary to  the  In  i.i  id  ol  cdiii  .111.111  111  Mont- 


clair,  N.J.,  I. 


.usin-l 


ring  in 


1965  and  moviiii;  i.i  \I.iss.i.  luiselis    .Among 
his  survivors  are  a  daughter,  two  sons,  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte,  2  St.  Andrews  Way, 
South  Yarmouth  02664. 

Rachel  F.  Pearson  '24,  Holyoke,  Mass.; 
Aug.  5,  li)87.  She  retired  in  1971  after  six- 
teen years  with  the  Ludlow,  Mass.,  school 


district,  where  she  had  been  Miptivis f 

the  lunch  program.  P11..1   n.  ili.n.  ^ll.•  h.i.l 
been  irianager  for  ni.un  m.iis.iI  M.iiiiu 
Holyoke  College's  Booksli.ip  Inn.  She  is 
survived  by  a  niece,  |ane  Newcorn,  St.  Pe- 
ters, Mo.  63376. 

Eleanor  Allen  Goodrich  '25.  '28  A.M., 
New  York  (aty;  Dec.  20.  She  was  a  teaching 
assistant  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  prior  to 
her  marriage.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
including  Richard  '51,  and  her  husband, 
Leland,  460  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  10027. 

Earl  Tomlinson  Lyon  '25,  Milford, 
Conn.,  a  retired  supervisor  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  Aug.  15.  He  was  a  swimming 
and  diving  official  at  Yale  for  over  thirty-five 
years  and  a  member  of  the  Masters  Swim 
Club.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter;  his  brother,  William  '29,  248 
Thompson  Shore  Rd.,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 
1 1030;  and  a  sister,  Leota  Lyon  Hall  '22. 

Kenneth  Parks  Whiting  '25,  Bayonne, 
N.J.;  March  12.  He  was  employed  in  Thom- 
as Edison's  West  Orange  laboratory  as  the 
inspection  supervisor  in  the  disk  record  di- 
vision where  the  first  flat  phonograph  re- 
cords were  made.  When  he  applied  for  the 
job  in  1925,  he  recalled  that  Edison  asked 
him  three  questions:  What  cow  gives  the 
most  milk?  Name  six  Indian  tribes.  And, 
name  six  composers  of  music.  Edison's  as- 
sumption was  that  if  a  young  man  knew 
small  details  he  would  able  to  grasp  major 
ideas  as  well.  After  Edison's  death  in  1931, 
Mr.  Whiting  went  to  work  for  Nixon  Nitrate 
Works,  where  he  was  employed  for  forty- 
two  years  as  a  sales  representative.  Recently, 
he  donated  his  Edison  memorabilia  to  the 
John  Hay  Library  at  Brown.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
37  West  31st  St.,  Bayonne  07002. 

George  Partridge  Richardson,  Jr.  '27, 

Fairfax,  Calif.;  May  2.  For  many  years  he 
worked  for  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  adver- 
tising agency,  during  which  time  he  man- 
aged offices  in  Poland  and  Sweden  and  was  a 
senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  accounts 
such  as  Pan  Am  and  Ford  International. 
Several  years  ago  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
years  in  the  advertising  business  entitled 
JWT  and  Me.  He  was  a  Navy  officer  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived 
by  two  daughters,  including  Gayle  R.  Mur- 
phy, 942  Bolinas  Rd.,  Fairfax  94930. 

Ewing  Widlar  Brand  '28,  Vero  Beach, 
Fla.,  a  retired  associate  with  Alex  MacWil- 
liams.  Inc.,  a  realtor;  March  26.  He  served 
three  years  as  a  major  in  the  Air  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Suzan  B.  Gibson,  1612  Camino 
del  Rio  West,  Vero  Beach  32963. 

Mary  Lyon  Chase  '28,  Cumberland, 
R.I.;  .April  26.  She  was  a  bookkeeper  for  a 
Norwich,  Conn.,  law  firm  for  thirteen  years, 
retiring  in  1 972.  Before  that  she  was  an 
order  processing  coordinator  for  the 
American  Screw  Company  in  Williniantic, 
Conn.,  and  Provideiue.  .Among  her  sin vi- 


vors  are  a  son,  Winsor  '53,  2995  Diamond 
Hill  Rd.,  Cumberland  02864;  a  sister,  Leota 
Lynon  Hall  '22;  and  a  brother,  William  '29. 

Marion  E.  Kalkman  '28,  Pacific  Woods, 
Calif.,  professor  emeritus  of  nursing  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco; 
July  24,  1987.  She  helped  in  the  develop- 
ment of  psychiatric  nursing  methods  and 
worked  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  establish  programs  in  adult  and 
child  psychiatric  nursing,  nursing  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  community  mental 
health  facility  nursing.  She  was  the  author  of 
Psychiatric  Nursing,  a  textbook  used  in  nurs- 
ing schools  throughout  the  country.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  at  UCSF  for  twenty- 
two  years,  she  previously  worked  as  educa- 
tional director  of  Napa  State  Hospital  in 
Imola  and  as  director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Neu- 
ropsychiatric  Institute  in  Chicago.  Among 
her  survivors  is  a  nephew,  William  K.  Ro- 
moscr,  Oakton,  Va.  22124. 

Arthur  Kaplan  '29,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for- 
mer head  of  the  department  of  classical  lan- 
guages at  St.  Francis  College  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Dec.  10.  Mr.  Kaplan  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  had  also 
taught  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  books.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife.  Rose,  2803  Wayland 
Dr.,  Raleigh  27608. 

Samuel  Butler  Larkin  '29,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  April  29.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  10  Office  Pkwy.,  East  Provi- 
dence 02914. 

Wilfred  Chester  Leiand,  Jr.  '30,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Sept.  29.  During  World  War 
II,  he  worked  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the 
War  Department  and  War  Production 
Board.  After  the  war,  he  was  an  aide  to 
Minneapolis  Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  later  became  head  of  the  Minneapolis 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission.  In 
1961,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  joined 
what  became  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  where  he  became  a  special 
assistant  to  the  administrator  on  civil  rights. 
In  1967,  he  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  compliance  and 
evaluation  unit  chief  in  its  civil  rights  office. 
He  retired  from  its  successor  agency,  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  in 
1978  and  moved  to  California.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93101. 

Earl  William  Morgan  '30,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Aug.  7.  He  was  the  former 
owner  of  the  Morgan  Book  Store  in  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  and  during  the  1970s  was 
the  owner  and  manager  of  Aunt  Tempys,  an 
inn  in  Osterville,  Mass.  He  retired  as  a  man- 
ufacturer's representative.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
charge  of  all  the  PX's  in  Japan.  Among  his 
survivors  are  two  sons,  including  Roger,  80 
Grennan  Rd.,  West  Hartford  06901. 

Henry  Francis  Collins  '31,  Amherst, 


Mass.;  July  13,  1987.  He  was  a  retired  engi- 
neer at  the  former  American  Bosch  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Loretta,  27  Applegate  Ln.,  Amherst 
01002,  and  a  son. 

The  Rev.  Percy  Bryant  Upchurch  "31 

A.M.,  Williamstown,  N.C.;  April  6.  A  retired 
minister,  he  was  the  longtime  pastor  of 
Memorial  Baptist  Church  in  Greenville,  N.C. 
In  addition  to  Memorial,  he  had  held  pas- 
torates in  Monroe  and  in  Mullins,  S.C,  and 
had  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  U.  Since  his  retirement  in  1970, 
he  had  been  interim  pastor  in  several  com- 
munities. He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Wingate  College  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wake  Forest 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1929.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  general  board  of 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion. Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mildred,  302 
Woodlawn  Dr.,  Williamstown  27892,  and 
two  children. 

Robert  Lauriston  Eddy  '35,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  March  22,  after  being  struck 
by  a  truck  while  crossing  the  street.  He  was  a 
former  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  During  World  War  II, 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  and  served  in 
the  South  Pacific.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Survivors 
include  a  son;  a  daughter;  his  wife,  Janet, 
1 15  Englewood  Ave.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
06 110;  and  a  brother,  Clarence  '22. 

Richard  Francis  Hopkins  '35,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  former  president  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Chemical  Company  in  Houston;  Jan.  18.  He 
is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  a  son,  Richard, 
6740  Camino  Padre  Isidora,  Tucson  85718. 

Robert  Bufiinton  Hull  '35,  Pinehurst, 
N.C;  April  4.  He  was  a  retired  sales  repre- 
sentative for  H.  Behlen  and  Brothers,  New 
York  City,  responsible  for  the  New  England 
and  upstate  New  York  regions.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Virginia,  P.O.  Box  1232,  Pinehurst 
28374;  a  daughter;  and  three  sons,  includ- 
ing Webster  '65  and  Thomas  '8 1 . 

Caroline  Arns  Gengenbach  '36,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass.;  March  29.  She  was  a  part- 
ner in  Arns'  Park  Motels  in  North  Attleboro 
for  fifty  years.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Pauline  M.  Rabbilt,  515  Washington  St., 
North  Attleboro  02760. 

William  Patric  Gregory,  Jr.  '36,  Sum 
mit,  N.J.;  Aug.  12,  1987.  He  joined  the  fam- 
ily business,  New  Jersey  Galvanizing  &  Tin- 
ning Works  in  Newark,  in  1945  ancl  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  chairman.  He  received 
degrees  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law- 
School  and  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  11.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
seven  sons,  and  his  wife,  Marie,  P.O.  Box  41, 
Summit  07901. 


Edwin  M.J.  Kretzmann  '36  Ph.D.,  Hol- 
land, Pa.;  April  6.  From  1936  to  1942,  he 
was  an  administrator  at  Brown,  serving  part 


of  that  time  as  assistant  dean  of  the  College. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  intelligence  and  was  stationed  in 
North  Africa,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  In  1948,  he  joined  the  State  De- 
partment and  was  assigned  as  consul  officer 
in  Shanghai.  (:liir).i,  slimilv  before  the 
CommuiHM  i.ikd.wi    111  the  1950s,  he  was 
associate  ( li  III  ■■!  iIk    \nm- of  America.  Mr. 
Krci/in:inn  |niii.(l  ili<    Iriiiod  Nations  De- 
\il<i|)nM  111  I'll. i;i. nil  111  1 'i(),S  as  senior  con- 
siili.iiii  1(11  M  11  iH  1  ,111(1  i(  (  hnology  and  re- 
ined 111  l'.)7  1.  Bcsidis  Ins  wife,  Dorothy, 
1402  Covered  Bridge  Rd.,  Holland  18966, 
he  leaves  a  son,  Franz  '58. 

Walter  Joseph  Shea  '36  Sc.M.,  Provi- 
dence, assisl.iiil  liii  1(1(11  III  environmental 
health  senilis  lor  ilie  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Health  until  1975,  when  he 
retired;  April  18.  He  was  a  state  employee 
for  forty-nine  years,  serving  with  a  number 
of  agencies,  including  the  former  Water 
Resources  Coordinating  Board,  which  drew 
up  many  of  the  state's  present  water  policies, 
and  its  successor,  the  Water  Resources 
Board.  He  also  served  on  the  Coastal  Man- 
agement Council.  He  is  survived  by  several 
nieces  and  nephews,  including  Richard 
Shea,  7  Lillian  Rd.,  Canton,  Mass.  02021. 

The  Rev.  William  Segers  Reisman  "40, 
Fishkill,  N.Y.;  May  8.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church-in-the-High- 
lands  in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  in  I960,  after  serv- 
ing two  years  as  vicar  of  three  upstate  New 
York  churches.  He  retired  in  1987.  Before 
entering  seminary  at  the  age  of  39,  he  was  a 
purchasing  agent  for  companies  in  Brazil 
and  South  Africa.  He  then  joined  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox as  unit  manager  for  its  eastern 
filming  locations,  later  becoming  assistant  to 
the  vice  president.  He  was  a  decorated 
World  War  II  veteran,  and  his  battalion  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation  for 
the  defense  of  St.  Barthelmy  in  Normandy 
on  Aug.  7,  1944.  During  his  twenty-six-year 
tenure  at  St.  Philip's,  he  was  active  in  nu- 
merous religious  and  community  groups, 
including  the  Garrison  Fire  Company, 
where  he  also  served  as  chaplain.  Phi  Gam- 
ma Delta.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janice, 
3/1  Loudon  Dr.,  Fishkill  12524;  three  sons; 
and  his  twin  brother.  Philip  '39. 

Dr.  Charles  Caverley  Swift  '40,  Glo- 
versville,  N.Y.;  Oct.  15.  After  graduating 
from  Temple  Medical  School,  he  practiced 
medicine  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  for  five  years.  He 
then  moved  to  Franklin,  Va.,  where  he  be- 
came chief  of  surgery  at  Southampton 
Memorial  Hospital  and  served  two  terms  as 
staff  president,  retiring  in  1972.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  Medical  Corps.  Survivors  include  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  and  his  wife,  Eleanore, 
48  Easterly  St.,  Gloversville  12078. 

Robert  Bird  '41.  Orange,  N.J.;  Dec.  21. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irene,  530  Seven 
Oaks  Rd.,  Orange  07050. 

Walter  Leroy  Boughton  41,  49  AM., 
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Anihersi.  Mass..  llicalci  diiwlor  and  pro- 
lessor  at  Amliersl  College;  Jan.  13.  Joining 
.•\mhersl  in  1'.'.")"  as  director  of  the  Kirby 
Theater  and  .l^^iM,llll  ]irii((sMii  ci(  dramatic 
arts,  lie  mt  m  il  m  \ii.il  i(  i  jiis  .cs  c  Ii.lm  [iian  of 
ihetheaiei  .1.  [...i  imuih  .in,l  .,i  ili,'  iinie  of 
Ins  death  u,,s  Si.mlr^   Kin^  I'n. lessor  of 
Dramatic  Aiis    II,   li.i.l  l.,cn  ,,  iiiodiuer  and 
director  ol  ihr  W  i  simi  l'l.i\  In  ins,  ,  .i  smnincr 
theater  in  WeMmi,  \  i  ,  mikc  I'I7_'    lie  stud- 
ied Shakespearean  piodnction  in  England 
from  1951  to  1952  on  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship. He  was  assistant  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  drama  departinent  at  Ripon 
College  in  Wisconsin  from  1953  to  1956, 
and  an  instructor  of  dramatic  arts  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  from 
1956  to  1957.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
professional  associations.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  served  as  a  radar  intelligence  officer  on 
Cuani.  Survivors  include  three  sons  and  his 
wife,  Georgia,  326  Shays  St.,  Amherst 
()]()02. 

Walter  B.J.  Mitchell,  Jr.  46,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  retiied  vice  president  of  Dell 
Publishing  Company  in  New  York  City; 
Nov.  2.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Publishers 
.Ad  Club,  received  a  Christopher  Award  in 
1958,  and  was  chosen  advertising  and  pro- 
motion director  of  the  year  by  Publishers 
Weekly  magazine  that  same  year.  He  was  a 
Navy' veteran  of  World  War  II.  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  Margaret,  232 
Main  St.,  West  Haven  06516,  he  leaves  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Philip  Frederic  Grieger  '47  Ph.D., 
Orange,  N.J.;  Feb.  5.  He  was  the  chemistry 
department  head  of  the  primary  battery 
division  of  McGraw-Edison  in  Bloomfield, 
N.J.  Previously,  he  had  been  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  of  Thomas  Edison 
Educational  Research  Laboratory  in  West 
Orange.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  3  Keasbv  Rd.,  Orange 
07050. 

Frank  Augustine  Maloney  '49,  North 
.•\ndover,  Mass.;  Nov.  17.  A  former  director 
of  planning  for  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  for  eighteen  years, 
he  recently  w.is  cniploMil  <is  an  adjunct 
piofessor  ,11  M(iiiiii,i.  k  (  ollege.  He  was  a 
member  of  tin    N.iiminl  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  ..ml  w.is  on  llie  l)oard  of  the 
C.illiolii  .An  lidKKCse  of  Boston.  He  served 
with  the  Army  (luting  World  War  II.  Survi- 
vors indude  a  son,  three  daughters,  and  his 
wife.  Bartiara,  1401  (Ireat  Pond  Rd.,  North 
Aiidover  ()1H45. 

John  W.  Katkowski  '50,  Providence; 
May  If.  He  was  a  Navy  veteian  of  World 
War  II    He  is  survived  liy  two  brothers  and  a 
sister,  Helen  McFadden,  469  Chalkslone 
Ave.,  Pro\idence  02908. 

Thomas  Francis  Walsh  51,  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.;  July  8,  1987,  unexpectedly.  He 
was  a  radio  announcer  for  several  stations 
and  owned  the  Rock  Village  Store  in  Mid- 
dletjoro  lor  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a 


World  War  II  Navy  veteran  and  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Purple  Heart.  Among  his 
survivors  are  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
Thomas,  79  Pearl  St.,  Middleboro  02346. 


Donald  West  Davids 

I,  Canada;  Aui;    I ,  I'll 


ployed  in  lli^ 
tional  Re.seai 
survived  by 
view,  Ottawii 
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John  Francis  McCoy  '52.  Hyannis, 
Mass.;  Aug.  14,  1987.  After  serving  in  the 
Navy,  he  graduated  from  Boston  University 
Law  School  in  1959  and  practiced  in 
Bourne,  Mass.,  and  Sandwich,  Mass.,  for 
twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  McCoy  served  as 
town  moderator  in  Bourne  for  several  terms 
in  the  early  1970s.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter  and  his  wife,  Willis,  Shore  Rd., 
Monument  Beach,  Hyannis  02601. 

Robert  Ferguson  Shepard,  Jr.  '52,  '57 
Sc.M.,  '63  Ph.D.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  a  med- 
ical researcher;  May  9.  From  1963  to  1971, 
he  was  employed  as  a  neuropsychologist  at 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  explored  methods  of  administer- 
ing chemotheraphy  for  brain  cancer  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  From  1971  to 
1981,  he  lived  in  various  villages  in  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  engaged  in  research  and 
writing  in  neuropsychology  and  theology. 
He  moved  to  Stockbridge  in  1981  and  con- 
tinued his  research  and  writing.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Joanna,  Iceland 
Rd.,  Stockbridge  01262. 

Francis  James  Brady,  Jr.  '53,  Riverside, 
Calif.;  Feb.  14.  He  was  manager  of  opera- 
tions analysis  and  finance  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Brea,  Calif.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife!  Zoe,  16478  Fox  Glen  Rd., 
Riverside  92504;  two  daughters;  a  son;  and 
a  sister.  Miriam  Brady  Holmgren  '49  A.M. 

Dorothy  Porter  Carpenter  '53,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Sept.  13.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Charles,  33  Fuller  Dr.,  Madison 
53704. 

Alan  Francis  Dolloff  '53,  Freeport, 
Maine;  April  16.  He  lived  in  South  Kings- 
town, R.I.,  for  twenty-five  years,  sixteen  of 
which  he  spent  as  a  commercial  fisherman. 
He  then  became  a  building  contractor  from 
1971  until  1986  when  he  retired.  He  moved 
to  Maine  in  1980.  Mr.  Dolloff  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  South  Kingstown  Planning 
Board,  where  he  was  a  four-year  member. 
He  was  a  past  advisory  member  of  the  South 
Kingstown  Conservation  Commission  and  a 
past  president  of  the  South  County  Associa- 
tion. During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  Air  Force.  Survivors 
include  five  children  and  his  wife.  Rose, 
Flying  Point  Park,  Freeport  04032. 

Archer  Iselin  '60,  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.,  a  vice  president  of  the  trust  department 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Bank; 
Fel).  27,  in   liKsoii.  Ariz.  A  resideiit  of 


North  Kingstown  and  Tucson,  he  was  active 
in  conservation  groups  in  both  states.  1  wo 
sons,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Irene,  130 
Pleasant  St.,  North  Kingstown  02852,  are 
among  his  survivors. 

Comdr.  Michael  Peters  '65,  USN 
(Ret.),  Severna  Park,  Md.;  Jan.  30.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the 
Navy  Chaplain  Corps  in  September  1987 
and  retired  on  the  same  day  because  of  ill- 
ness. His  last  assignment  was  to  the  Navy 
Yard  Chapel  in  Washington,  D.C.  Among 
his  survivors  are  two  daughters  and  his  wile, 
Janet,  515  Charington  Dr.,  Severna  Park 
21 146. 

Cynthia  Luternauer  Luhowy  '69, 
Shanty  Bay,  Ontario;  June  19,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  one  year.  She  moved  to  Canada  after 
her  graduation  and  was  actively  involved  in 
environmental  issues.  She  is  survived  by  her 
parents,  her  son,  and  her  husband,  Gary, 
RR  #2,  Shanty  Bay,  Ontario,  L0L2L0,  Can- 
ada. The  Cynthia  Luternauer  Luhowy 
Memorial  Book  Fund  has  been  established 
in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Stud- 
ies. Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Gift 
Cashier,  Box  1877,  Brown  University,  Prov- 
idence 02912,  with  a  note  indicating  the 
purpose  of  the  gift. 

Barbara  Schneider  Bruckner  '72, 

Scarsdale,  N.Y.;  Jan.  16,  in  an  automobile 
accident.  She  received  her  law  degree  from 
Tulane  School  of  Law  in  1975  and  was  a 
staff  attorney  in  the  office  of  the  attorney 
general,  department  of  justice.  State  of 
Louisiana.  After  her  husband  completed  his 
medical  residency  in  New  Orleans,  they 
moved  to  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Bruckner 
was  the  associate  general  counsel  for  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
survived  by  her  parents;  a  brother,  Michael 
Schneider  '78;  two  children;  and  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Bennett  H.  Bruckner,  34  Butler 
Rd.,  Scarsdale  10583. 

Geoffrey  Francis  Bowers  '75,  New 
York  City;  Sept.  30.  A  graduate  of  the  Car- 
dozo  School  of  Law  in  1982,  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate at  the  law  firm  of  Phillips,  Nizer,  Ben- 
jamin, Krim  &  Ballon  in  New  York  City.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  &:  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice Bowers,  61  Dudley  St.,  Medlord,  Mass. 
02155. 

Marchelle  L.  Myers  '86,  Los  Angeles; 
March  25.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  Myers,  400  South  Lu- 
cerne Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90020. 

Maria  Caleel  '87,  Hinsdale,  111;  March 
6,  while  undergoing  emergency  surgery  af- 
ter being  stabbed  in  her  apartment.  She  w.is 
a  veterinary  student  at  the  University  of  flli- 
nois  in  Urbana.  She  is  survived  by  her  par- 
ents. Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richaid  Caleel.  8275  Soutli 
County  Line  Rd.,  Hinsdale  60521. 


ROCKRESORTS 


At  Cancel  Bay  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  yours  can  be 
the  day  s  first  footprints  on  seven  white-sand  beaches. 
Little  Dix  Bay  is  our  hideaway  gem  on  a  reef-sheltered, 
crescent  bay.  At  our  Carambola  Beach  on  St.  Croix, 
the  tropical  mountain  golf  course  curves  among 
bougainvillea  and  palm  trees.  In  a  dramatic  change  of 
scene.  The  Boulders  in  Arizona  gives  you  a  spectacular 


desen  foothill  setting.  In  the  Tctons  \our  backdrop  is 
mountains  that  touch  the  sky.  And  in  Vermont,  our 
Woodstock  Inn  &  Reson  graces  a  landmark  village 
green.  Rockresorts.  Understated  perfection  in 
unspoiled,  beautiful  places.  A  natural -for  you. 
Sec  your  travel  agent  or  call  800-223-7637.  hi  N.  Y.  State 
800-442-8198,  N.  Y.  City  212-586-44^9. 


Rockresorts, 
the  natural. 
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